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EDWARD I. AND THE BLACK FRIARS OF 
GLASGOW. 

When this king was in Scotland, in the autumn 
of 1301, he is said, in the best local his- 
tories, to have taken up his quarters with the 
Black Friars of Glasgow for three days, and 
rewarded their hospitality with six shillings! This 
absurd statement is founded on defective infor- 
mation. In 1834 the Rev. J. Stevenson edited 
for the Maitland Club a book, ‘ Illustrations of 
Scottish History from the Twelfth to the Sixteenth 
Centuries.’ Among these he printed the following 
extract :— 

“ Fratribus Predicatoribus Glasguensibus, pro pictantia 
sua trium dierum in mora Regis ibidem, per manus 
Fratris Johannis de Wrotham, apud Botheville sexto 
die Septembris, vjs.” 

This is out of a Wardrobe Account of 29 Edw. I. 
in the British Museum. All its contents relating 
to Scotland have since been printed, in vol. iv. of 
the ‘Calendar of Scottish Documents’ (pp. 446-55). 
The word pictantia in the above entry is a mis- 
print for putwra, i.e., the friars’ diet, and ibidem 
refers to the town, not to the convent. 

In the introduction to another of the Maitland 
Club books, ‘ Liber Collegii Nostre Domine, nec- 
non Munimenta Fratrum Predicatorum de Glasgu,’ 
edited in 1846 by the late Dr. Joseph Robertson, 
he says :— 





“In the autumn of 1301, the Friars Preachers had to 
give barboury within their precinct for three days to 
King Edward I. of England, who spent the greater part 


| of that year in bringing the western sbires of Scotland 


under his dominion. The accounts of bis wardrobe 
show that the hospitality of the brethren was requited 
with a payment of six shillings. [Then follows the above 
extract.] The convent of the Preaching Friars was 
doubtless the only place in the city capable of receiving 
the royal retinue,” 

Dr. Robertson most likely never saw more of 
the wardrobe account, or he would have seen the 
improbability of Edward I. taking up his quarters 
in an open convent in a hostile country. The 
king, with an army of seven thousand foot, besides 
horse, left Berwick on July 19, marched up the 
Tweed by Norham to Kelso, was there on the 
22nd, at Roxburgh on the 24th, at Selkirk on 
the 25th, at Peebles on the 4th of August, at Cam- 
busnethan on the 18th, reaching Glasgow on the 
20th, where he remained, not for three days only, 
but till the 4th of September, a full fortnight. 
He then took Bothwell Castle, encamping there 
for a week or so before marching to Linlithgow, 
where he spent the winter. From this Wardrobe 
Account it appears that while at Berwick he gave 
puture, generally for three days, to the Black 
Friars, Augustinians, Carmelites, and other houses 
there, and at Roxburgh to the Minorites—in all 
cases at the rate of two shillings a day. It was 
simply a present in supplement of the friars’ 
ordinary diet, certainly not for the expenses of the 
king and his retinue. These generally amounted 
to from five pounds to ten pounds a day—often 
more, When Edward returned to England in 
1298, after the battle of Falkirk, he halted at the 
house of one Adam Hert, of Lambrouscayt, near 
Annan. This man was paid for the expenses of 
the king the handsome sum of four pounds. It 
does not seem that Edward even stayed all night. 

There cannot be much doubt that when in Glas- 
gow he either occupied the bishop’s castle or his 
own tent, while his army was encamped probably 
close to the cathedral. When he attended mass 
there, as he did several times during his stay, his 
offering was always seven shillings—more than his 
supposed three days’ lodging with the friars. 

Scotchmen think, not without some warrant, 
that Edward I. did them much harm, possibly 
with good intentions; but he cannot be charged 
with parsimony to his supposed hosts, the Black 
Friars, for the excellent reason that he certainly 
did not take up his quarters with them. 

JosEerH Barn, 





‘OLD ENGLISH PLATE.’ 

It is in no captious spirit, but in the hope they 
may be useful, that [ send the following notes, 
made when consulting the latest edition (fourth, 
1891) of Mr. Cripps’s valuable work. 

P. 103. The mark SL linked within a beaded 
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circle, which is met with on Dorsetshire church | 


te temp. Eliz., is still classed among “ Doubtful 

vincial Marks.” It is found on plate in thirty 
parishes, the greater number being in the southern 
part of the county. Mr. Cripps is either not 
aware of, or does not see his way to accept, what 
Mr. H. J. Moule, of Dorchester, has offered as a 
clue since Mr. Nightingale’s ‘Church Plate of 
Dorset’ first appeared. See the Antiquary (March, 
1891, p. 90), wherein Mr, Moule has clearly shown, 
from notes made by him when arranging and cata- 
loguing the Dorchester municipal archives, that 
there was in the town during Elizabethan time a 
goldsmith family named Stratford, and that the 
name of one of them was Laurence. 

P. 214. We are told that the candlesticks used 
before the Reformation were usually in pairs, and 
made of latten, or copper gilt, often they were 
of silver. 

“They have all entirely disappeared....... Pricket 

candlesticks, or candlesticks with an upright spike upon 
which to place a large candle, are found amongst the 
plate of our cathedrals, but are seldom older than 1660, 
and still seldomer of any artistic interest.” 
No reference is made to the wonderful example 
of elaborate art in white metal gilt, the famous 
Gloucester pricket candlestick, a piece of church 
and monkish work, made about 1110, and now in 
the South Kensington Museum. 

P. 229. The coronation spoon. 

“The date of this seems to be early in the thirteenth 
century, and it is thought to be the original spoon, not- 
withstanding the goldsmith’s account for the fabrication 


of a new one at the coronation of King Charles 1I., 


which has been given at page #7.” 
On p. 38 there is this foot-nete :— 

“When exhibited, by gracious permission of Her 
Majesty the Queen, at the rooms of the Society of Anti- 
quaries in 1890, the coronation spoon was, however, con- 
sidered to be the original one, and of high antiquity.” 
At the time Mr. Cripps wrote ‘College and Cor- 
poration Plate,’ published in 1881, and still sold 
in the South Kensington Museum as one of the 
series of “ Art Handbooks,” he had reason for 
considering the anointing spoon, which forms part 
of the Crown regalia, to be a good copy of work of 
earlier date than 1662. The “it is thought” and 


** however” make me think that he still inclines | 


to his first belief; but as he does not expressly 
reject and is liberal enough to print the opinion 
of others in his revised volume, it appears to me 
there would be an advantage in having the same 
thing done at once in the handbook. It could be 
managed in the unsold copies by inserting a label 
of some half dozen lines, to face p. 102. The 
labour and cost of doing this would not be great, 
whilst the addition would be appreciated by future 
purchasers of the book. 
P. 325.— 


“A toy teapot with teacup and teaspoon of the | 
year 1690 is known......The earliest teapot known to 
the author in actual domestic use is one of 1709.’ 





There is in the Dunn-Gardner collection of plate 
an earlier English teapot than the above-mentioned 
toy. It is a small one, with a wooden handle, 
and hall-mark 1686. Mr. Morgan S. Williams, of 
Aberpergwm, Neath, bas told us he possesses a 
yet older one, “ with London hall-mark and date 
1682.” H, G. Grirrinnoorr. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS, 

(See 6% S, xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7 8, i, 25, 82, 342, 
376 ; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii. 101, 382; iv. 123, 325, 422; 
v. 3, 43, 130, 362, 463, 506; vii. 22, 122, 202, 402: viii, 
a ix, 182, 402; x. 102; xi. 162, 242, 342; xii, 

02. 

I beg to enclose a further list of notes and 
corrections which may be useful to those who 
have copies of the ‘ Dictionary.’ The corrections 
on the first twenty-six volumes of the ‘ Dictionary’ 
that have been noticed in these columns average 
about seventy per volume, and of these one ouly 
has been controverted. I would suggest to the 
editor that, as the ‘ Dictionary’ has now reached 
| half way to completion, it might be well to furnish 

subscribers with a leaflet of the accepted notes and 
corrections on each volume, printed eo as to admit 
of being inserted in the volume to which it refers. 
| To postpone a list of errata till the last volume is 
| issued would leave a considerable amount of in 
accuracy unnoticed for many years. 

Vol. III. 

|__P. 429. Rev. Richard Baxter married, 1662, 

| Margaret Charlton. See vol. x. p. 441. 

Vol. IV. 
P. 437 b. Sir Richard Watson, alive in 1692, is 
styled a baronet. I find no trace of this 
baronetcy. 


Vol. V. 
P. 191 b. It is stated that the eldest sister of 
| Susanna Blamire married, 1767, Col. Graham of 
Gartmore. Not mentioned in the Gartmore 
| pedigree in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry.’ Can further 
| details be given ? 
| P.197a. On the authority of an endorsement 
on a letter of 1762 it seems to be accepted that 
| the wife of General Humphrey Bland was “ sister- 
| in-law to the late Lord Stair.” She was sister of 
| John, fifth Earl of Stair, 
P. 389 a, The name of Robert Booth’s wife was 
Anne Moseley. See vol. ix. p. 264. 
Vol. VI. 
P. 243a. Henry Braybroc died / 234 (not *1334"} 
P. 4158. Margaret Butler (widow of David 
Brook who died 1558) married fourthly “Sir 
Edward North, first Earl of Guilford.” f The title 
| was not created till 1752. 
Vol. VIT. 
P. 37b. Sir William Brown married Sarab 
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“Gibson.” Burke (who should be an authority 
on Irish pedigrees) names her Gihon. 

P. 1418. Count de Brubl married secondly 
“Miss Cherone.” She was Maria, daughter of 
General Christopher Chowne, who died 1835. 


Vol. VIII. 
P. 39a. For “Sir Wordsworth Busk” read 
Wadsworth. 


P. 318a. The first wife of the fifth Earl of | 


Argyle did not die before the earl’s second marriage, 
but was divorced from the earl and survived him 
many years. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 7™ S. x. 67, 138, 
255. 

P. 355 b. The second wife of Daniel Campbell 
of Shawfield was Hon. Catherine Erskine, 
daughter of Henry, third Lord Cardross, and 
relict of Sir William Denham, Bart., of West 
Shields. 

P. 357 b. F. W. Campbell “of Barbreck” mar- 
ried thirdly, February 21, 1820, Sophia, daughter 
of Sir Edward Winnington, Bart. (not ‘‘ Warring- 
ton”), and by her had one danghter, Lady Gwydyr. 
He had been twice married previously—first to 
Jessie Aspasia, daughter of Wade Toby Caulfield, 


| Katherine Abington married (1) as second wife of 
Robert, second Earl of Carnwath, (2) 1661, as 
second wife of William Watkins, of Westminster. 
She was twenty-seven in 1663. 


| Vol. XI. 

P. 320b. General Sir Sydney Cotton married 
** Miss Hallack.” She was Marianne, daughter of 
Capt. Halkett, 22ad L. D. 


Vol. XIII. 

P. 5b. “A daughter of Cramer's married a 
Capt. H. V. Desterre.” Her names were Jane 
Mary Lucretia, and she married secondly as second 
wife of John Grattan Guinness. Capt. D'Esterre’s 
names were John Neville Norcott. 

P. 60b. Semple’s and Robertson’s editions of 
Crawfurd were not of his ‘ Description of Renfrew- 
shire’ ‘‘ separately,” but included his ‘ History of 
the Stewarts’ as well. 

P. 382 b. General Dalbiac is said to have been 
* president of the Court Martial for the trial of the 
British rioters.” This seems doubly inaccurate. 

P. 403.a. The wife of Sir David Dalrymple, of 
Hales, was daughter of Sir James Rochead (not 
** Roehead’”’). 





of Raheenduff, Queen's Co., who died 1812; | 
secondly to her half-sister, Emma Ashwell Caul- | 
field, who died 1817. The short account of the 
Campbells of Barbreck given in Sir Bernard | 
Burke’s ‘Peerage’ (art. “Argyle D.”) is very 
faulty. A good account of the old Barbreck 
Campbells will be found in John Barke’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Commoners,’ vol. i. p. 563. The 
family described in recent editions of Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry’ as Campbell of Barbreck 
acquired Barbreck by purchase, and is uncon- 
nected with the former possessors. 

P. 364. For “ Sir John Lundy ” (bis) read Sir 
John Campbell of Lundy. 


Vol. IX. 

P. 80. For ** Andrew Betham of Blebo” read 
Bethune. 

P. 273b. ‘* Auchencuir, co. Galloway.” Some 
mistake here. 

Vol, X. 

P. 62a. For ‘ Grantly” read Grantley. 

P. 193b. “Dr. Charles Cote of Woodcote.” 
He may have belonged to the Woodcote family. 

P. 222b. Francis Cneynell’s mother married 
“Allen, Bishop of Salisbury.” I fiud no trace of 
this bishop. 

Vol. XI. 

P. 17a. Sir, R. Clayton ‘* left an only daughter,” 
but he had a son, the second baronet. 

P. 276 b. This account of Sir W. Cole’s two sons 
follows Archdale’s Lodge. Burke now ignores the 
seccnd wife, and makes the two sons to have been 
born of Susanna Cuff. 

P. 376 b. The licence for Dr. Samuel Collins’s 
second marriage is dated February 13, 1663. 





P. 408 b. Lady Dalrymp!'e’s father was not a 
Privy Councillor. 

Vol. XIV. 

P. 176b. After ‘‘ Maria Duncan” add see 
Davison, Maria Rebecca. 

P. 258 b. After the words ‘‘ Hannah married” 
insert in 1674 as third wife of. 

P. 305a. Lady Delancy was daughter of Sir 
James (not “ John”) Hall, Bart., of Dunglass (not 
* Douglas”). 

Pp. 343, 344. For “Stewart” (seven times) 
read Steuart (once right) ; for “* Westshield ” read 
Westshields. See Northern Notes and Queries, v. 
83; and ‘N. & Q.,’ 6” S. xii. 386. 

P. 345a. It is stated that Sir James Stewart 
Denham (1744-1839) “ was never married, and on 
his death the baronetcies became extinct.” Scots 
Magazine records ‘* Sept. 30, 1772, Capt. Steuart 
to Alicia Blacker,” and this is accepted by Burke. 
He was succeeded by his distant cousin Sir Henry 
Barclay Steuart. 

Vol. XV. 

P. 50a. Mary Neale, wife of Everard Digby, 
remarried 1593, as second wife of Sampson Erdes- 
wicke (q.v.). 

P. 215a. David ‘‘ Lamb,” of Dunkenny 
(? L’Amy). 

P. 243b. For ‘*‘ Whitford” (bis) read White 
foord. The father was parson of Moffat, and in 
1634 Bishop of Brechin. 

Pp. 398-402. Family of Downing. The Scots 
Magazine (xxvi. 210) refers to “a very extra- 
ordinary anecdote” concerning the origin of this 
family as related in vol. xii. p. 137. I have not 
been able to refer to this passage. 
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Vol. XVI. 

P. 23. Annabella Drummond married John 
Stewart (afterwards King Robert III.) in 1567 
(not “1397 ”). 

P. 23. The ambitious brother of Robert IIT. was 
Robert (not “ Walter”), Earl of Fife, better known 
as Duke of Albany. 

P. 253. John, father of James Durham, was not 
** of Grange.” 

P. 287. Sir James Dyer; vol. xvii. p. 348, Sir 
James Diwyer. 

Vol. XVII. 

P, 273a. Sir B. H. Ellis was not in charge of 
the office of Chief Commissioner in Sind from 1855 
to 1857, during the absence of Sir B. Frere. Frere, 
in 1856, handed over charge of his office to General 
Jobn Jacob, who acted as Commissioner till the 
commencement of warlike operations in the Persian 
Gulf. Ellis succeeded Jacob. 

P, 422 a. It is stated that there is no record of 
the children of John Erskine of Dun (except a 
son John); but see Northern Notes and Queries, iv. 
116, 183; vi. 49. 

Vol. XVIIT. 

P. 123b. Sir P. Fairbairn’s second wife was 
daughter of Robert William Brandling (not 
** Brindling ”), of Low Gosforth, and widow of 
Capt. Charles Bell, R.N. 

bp. 126, 127. Admiral Sir Stafford Fairborne 
married, 1708, Rebecca, daughter of Col. Thomas 
Paston, and granddaughter of first Earl of Yar- 
mouth. 

P. 162b. ‘* Randle Wilbraham de Townsend” 
is at p. 164 designated as “ Randle Wilbraham 
of Townsend, near Nantwich.” 

P. 324 b. “ Dr. Hugh Brodie, Bishop of Meath.” 
His name was Brady. 

Vol. XTX. 

P. 107 a. For “ Earl of Eglinton” read Earl of 
Egremont. An awkward mistake. 

P. 107. A letter of Lord Munster’s on the sub- 
ject of his intended history of Oriental warfare 
was printed in ‘N. & Q.’ about ten years ago, 

Pp. 163, 164. Luttrell gives a second reference 
to Edward Fitzharris in vol. iii. p. 641. Sir B. 
Burke, at p. 605 of his ‘ Extinct Baronetage,’ calls | 
him “ the infamous Fitzharris.” 

P. 372b. What is meant by ‘‘ two members of 
the East India Company ”? 


Vol, XX. 

P. 1. Commodore Forrest had two daughters, 
Bridget, married, 1767, fifth Viscount Torrington, 
and Frederica Cecilia, married, 1798, R. H. Wm. 
Windham. 

Vol. XXL. 

P. 121. Sir Tho. Gent died 1593. His first 
wife died 1585. He is said to have married, 
secondly, April, 1506 (?). 


said to have been conferred on Sir Alexander 
Gibson in 1628 see Northern Notes and Queries, 
ii. 88, 107, 132. The paper at p. 107 (written by 
the late George Burnett) is silent as to Sir Alex- 
ander Gibson the younger (died 1656) having 
married Marjory Hamilton as his first wife ; and 
for this statement I know no authority. 

P. 337. ‘*George Craufurd of Auchinames.” 
He was a lieutenant-colonel in the army, and 
second son of Patrick Craufurd by the heiress of 
Auchinames. He never succeeded to Auchinames, 
but his grandson did. 

Pp. 378-380. William (? Thomas) Laton (? Lay- 
ton) of Dalemain. 
| P.378b, 1. 8 from bottom. Dele comma between 
“ Kentmere ” and “ Scaleby.” 


Vol. XXII. 

P. 39. For ‘*‘ Nynne of Vodas, Denbigh” read 
Wynne of Voelas, Carnarvon, Charlotte Wynne 
married John Robert Godley in 1846. 

Pp. 182-186. Fifth Earl of Huntly. See 
‘N. & Q.,’ 7" S. vii. 121. 

P. 424b, “John Blackford of Altadore,” read 
Bl uchford, 





Vol. XXV. 

P. 29 a. “ Dharwar Dion ” (the last word is un- 
intelligible), and ‘‘ Surwar, near Poona” (? Seroor). 

P, 74. For “ Freeby” read Freathby. 

P. 349. Margaret Heath must have married 
Lord Willoughby de Broke long before 1712. 
Her son died 1710, and a grandson was born 1738. 

P. 140 a. The wife of Col. David Hepburn was 
not “ Bertha Graham of Inchbrackie,” but Bethia, 
daughter of James Graham of Damside, W.S. 
(See Scots Mag. for 1774.) Col. David's father 
was James Hepburn (by paternal descent Congal- 
ton), of Riccarton (not ‘‘ Brecarton”) and Keith 
(not ‘* Keith-Marshall ”). 

Vol. XXVI. 

P. 3690. For ‘‘Sharpe of Haddam Castle, 
Northumberland,” read Hoddam Castle, co, Dum- 
Sries. 

Vol. XXVIII. 

>, 75. Col. Hodson is said to have married, 
1852, Susan, widow of John Mitford, of Exbury. 
In the Exbury pedigree in Burke’s ‘Landed 
Gentry ’ there is no room for John or Susan. 

P. 215 b, 1. 14 from bottom. Place comma be- 
tween “Judith” and “ Holyoake.” 

P. 223 a, 1. 13 from bottom. For “ fifth earl 
marischal” read George, fifth Earl Marischal. 


Vol. XXVIII. 
P. 183 b. Sir Thomas McKenny was a baronet. 
P. 186a. December, 1744, is given as date of 
death of Delicia Fryer, Mrs. Iremonger. Is this 
correct ? 
Vol. XXIX. 
P. 21a. Rose of Kilravock (not “ Kilvaroch ”). 
P. 35b. Ireland’s second wife was Miss Cole- 





Pp. 271, 272. With reference to the baronetcy 
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pper, widow of Capt. Paget Bayly, R.N., 
rother of the first Earl of Uxbridge. She mar- 
ried Capt. Bayly August 25, 1791. 

P. 119 a. General John Jacob also wrote 
‘Letters to a Lady on the Progress of Being in | 
the Universe,’ and a pamphlet on ‘The Corrup- 
tion of the Christian Scriptures,’ printed at the 
Bombay Gazette Press in 1857, is also attributed 


to him. 
Vol. XXVIII. 

P. 8a, l. 36. For “ eldest ” read elder. 

P. 34a. Add to authorities ‘State Trials,’ 

P. 58 b, 1. 44. Correct the press. 

P. 83. Add the reference to Lord Howard of | 
Escrick in ‘ Absalom and Achitophel,’ i. 575, with 
Luttrell’s note as given by Malone :— 

And canting Nadab let oblivion damn, 
Who made new porridge for the paschal lamb, 

P. 89. Lord Howe’s will is printed in full in 
Kirby’s ‘ Eccentric Museum.’ 

P. 129 a, |. 25. For ‘‘ eighty-first ” read eighty- | 
second. Archbishop Howley’s name was pro- 
nounced as Holy. 

P. 189a. T. S. Hughes also wrote a perfunc- | 
tory life of Dr. Isaac Barrow for his edition of 
Barrow’s works. 

P. 206a, 1. 20. There is no proof that the | 
prophecy referred to was in existence in the time | 
of Charles II., or, indeed, till a very much later | 
period. 

P. 405. Hymers was a very unpopular examiner 
at Cambridge. This was partly due to a probably 
untrue story that he set in the Mathematical Tripos 
a problem which had taken himself six hours to | 
solve. This is referred to in a line of ‘Granta,’ a 
contemporary satire :— 

And H—s got particularly damn'd. 
J. S. 


Sir Taomas Bury.—May I be allowed to 
add to the interesting article appearing in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ upon Sir 
Thos. Bury the further item that in 1700 he was 
appointed Recorder of Lincoln? The writer of 
the article states that he “ was born in 1655,” and 
this date is doubtless derived from the age sixty- 
seven appearing on his monument at Grantham ; 
but is it correct? Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxoniensis’ 
gives his matriculation entry as “ 1664, May 13, 
Thomas Bury, son of William Bury, of Grantham, 
gent., then aged twelve,” his brother Gilbert Bury, 
aged thirteen, matriculating the same day. The | 
register of Grantham also records ‘ 1651/2, | 
Feb. 29. Thomas, son of William Bury, Esq., bap- 
tized.” Can any one say how it is William Bury 
(the father) is styled “knight” at the entry of | 
his eldest son at Gray’s Inn in March, 1647/8 ? 
He certainly did not receive that honour till some | 
years afterwards, 

C. E. Ginpersome-Dickisson. | 





Siema. | 





Eden Bridge. | 


LentTHaLt.—On Jan. 28 was announced the 
death of Mr. Frank K. Lenthall, of Besselsleigh 
Manor, Berks, et. sixty-eight. Deceased was a 
lineal descendart of William Lenthall, the Speaker 
of the Long and the Rump Parliaments, who ac- 
quired this manor by purchase. It had at one time 
belonged to the Bessilis family, of whom one, Sir 
Peris Bessilis, gave the stone for the building of 
Burford Bridge (4 Hen. V.). It was at Burford 


| that the Lenthalls were chiefly seated down to 


1829. William Lenthall in 1634 bought for 
7,000L the stately Priory House there, lately 
belonging to a little black-eyed, shaggy-haired 
man, lover of loyalty and clean linen, who was 


Lucius Carey, Lord Falkland. To Burford, after 


| the Restoration, the famous ex-Speaker retired to 


die. There, having confessed, “like a very sin- 
cere penitent, and received the Absolution of the 
Church with much content and satisfaction’’ from 
Dr. Ralph Brideoak, rector of Witney, the lord of 
the borough of Burford died, September 3, 1662, 
and “was buried, two days after, without pomp, 


lin Pynnock’s Aisle of Burford Church,” with 


‘*Vermis Sum” for all his epitaph, He was 
succeeded in his estate by his only son, John, 
whom Cromwell had made Governor of Windsor 
Castle and Sir John, and whom the uncompromising 
Wood calls “the grand Braggadocio and Lyer of 
the Age he lived in.” Sir John was M.P. for 
Abingdon. In May, 1660, he moved “that all 
who had borne arms against his late Majesty be 
exempted from pardon.” For this the House had 
him brought to the bar, severely reproved, and 
unknighted—at least he figures in ‘H.C. Journals,’ 
May 12, as “ Mr. Lenthall.” Further, on May 22 
the House unseated him by deciding the double 
return for Abingdon in favour of Sir John Stone- 
house. However, the other Sir John survived all 
this till 1681. 

Besides this only son—by the way, in an 
account of the Lenthall portraits, Gent. Mag., 
August, 1799, it is said there were two sons—the 
Speaker had at least three daughters. One of 
these—no doubt the one whom Sylvanus Urban’s 
correspondent pronounces “particularly hand 
some”—married James, Lord Paisley, eldest son 
of James, second Earl of Abercorn. Lord Paisley 
died before his father, leaving a daughter, Cathe- 
rine, who married (1) her cousin, William Lent- 
hall, of Burford, by whom she hada son; an (2) 
Charles, fifth Earl of Abercorn. The young 
Lenthall had a guardian and trustee, “one 
John Pryor, Gent.” On April 3, 1697, John 
Pryor, Gent., “was murdered, and found hidden 
in the Priory garden in this Parish.” On the 6th 
he was ‘‘ buried within the Altar-rails,” and on 
the 7th no less a person than my Lord of Aber- 


| corn was committed to Oxford gaol, “accused for 


murthering Mr. Pryor.” The earl was duly tried 


| at the July Assizes, and acquitted, albeit he had, 
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it seems, ‘‘ to give bail there to answer an appeal 
brought against him.” 

The Burford estate eventually passed to William 
John Lenthall, who was resident there in 1827, 
but who in 1829 sold the Priory to Charles 
Greenaway, of Barrington Grove, Glouc. A few 
years later the family pictures were dispersed at 
Christie’s, and the family had removed to Bessels- 
leigh, its late owner being then a child, Mr. 
Greenaway died s. p. November 25, 1859, and the 
Priory estate, to which a Miss Youde, his niece, | 
then became heir, but which was much involved, | 
got into Chancery. W. F. Watcer. 


Cuurcues, —In reading the late Mr. Inkersley’s 
‘ Inquiry into the Chronological Succession of the 
Styles of Romanesque and Pointed Architecture 
in France,’ I find that he mentions two churches 
of which we learn from contemporary evidence 
that they were destroyed, and yet they exist to 
this day. Of St. Pierre, Chartres, he says :— 

“ This church is one of the many proofs which might 
be cited of the reserve with which it is necessary to 
receive the relations of totai destruction of edifices with 
which the older chroniclea abound, for if architectural 
indications be of any value, a portion of St, Pierre most 
undouStedly escaped the successive conflagrations which 
ravaged the city of Chartres in 1154 and 1178,"—P. 173. 
And as to Eu, in Normandy, be makes very 
similar observations (p. 225). 

The above reminds me of certain remarks I 
made some years ago, in a paper I contributed to 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, regarding 
the fate of John Aynsley, who was governor of 
Norham Castle in 1514. My words were as 
follows (I regret that I am unable to give a 
reference to the volume and page of the Pro- 
ceedings where the passage is to be found) :— 

* Nothing can be more positive than the statements we 
have that the Custle of Norham was utterly destroyed ; 
‘caste and betten downe,’ says Lord Surrey, speaking, 
perhaps, on vague rumours. ‘ Expugnata et deiecta ad 
terram,’ says the Archbishop of Glasgow, who must 
have known the truth well enough. Such strong con- 
temporary evidence would be received by the most 
sceptical on any matter where there was no absolute 
proof to the contrary. No one, however, who knows 
the existing remains, either from personal inspection or 
accurate representations, can doubt that the massive 
tower, which still mirrors itself in the Tweed, is at least 
as old as the time of Bishop Pudsey. The origina’ for- 
tress was built by Ralph Fiambard, Bishop of Durham, 


in 1121 (Sym, Durb., sud anno), and it was the opinion 
of the elder Raine that some portions of Flambard’s 
work were embodied in the present keep (‘ Priory of 


Hexham,’ Surtees Soc., p. $4, n.)" 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Bristot’s Epriscopat Patace.— When the 


to the surprise of the workmen, a room appeared 
underneath in which were found a great many 
human bones and instruments of iron. This 
room was supposed to have been used for the 
punishment of criminals. At the same time was 
discovered a private passage to the dungeon, ori- 
ginally constructed with the edifice, being an arched 
way just large enough for one person to pass in at 
a time, made in the thickness of the wall. One 
end termivated in the dungeon, and the other in 
an apartment of the house which had been used 
as a court; but both entrances were walled up, and 
so concealed that no one could suspect it to be any 
other than a solid thick wall. This palace was 
burnt in the riot of October 29-31, 1831, on the 
occasion of the Reform Bill, and thoroughly de- 
stroyed. Wa ter Lovett. 
Temple Avenue, E.C. 


Ricsaro Verstecan.—In a copy of his ‘ Re- 
stitvtion of Decayed Intelligence: In antiquities, 
Concerning the most noble and renovvmed English 
nation, Antwerp, 1605, 8vo., is this MS. note :— 
“Mr. Somner, the Antiquarian of Kent, has wrote 
notes on this Treatyse of Verstegans, which are in 
the Archives of Canterbury.” 

Daniet Hipwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


“To HAVE AN EYE TO THE MAIN CHANCE,” 
—The ‘ New English Dictionary’ has, with refer- 
ence to this common expression :—‘‘A cant 
phrase in 1699, and still partaking of that charac- 
ter, perhaps from the game of Hazard.” The 
earliest quotation given is 1699. The phrase is at 
least ninety years earlier. [t is used by Ben 
Jonson in ‘The Case is Altered,’ first printed 
1609, Act IV. sc. iv.:— 

“Onion. I cannot hold it.—Juniper, have an eye, 
look ; have an eye to the door; the old proverb ’s true, 
I see, Gold is but muck. Nay goud’s so, Juniper, to the 
door; an eye to the main chance. [ Removes the dung and 
shows him the gold.) Here, you slave, have an eye!” 


F. C. Birkseckx Terry. 


Cats not Mewixe 1x Amenica.—In Dr. 
Theodore Waitz’s ‘ Introduction to Anthropology ' 
(Londen, 1863) it is stated that “cats are said 
not to mewin America” (p. 83). In case this 
amusing error has not already been noticed as 
such, I beg to do so now. An AMERICAN. 

Phila je!phia, Pennsylvania, 


Marrow.—This well-known word is used in 
the North of England not only in reference to the 
fatty matters found in the cavities of bones, but in 
another and quite a different sense. In Yorkshire 
it has the meaning of alike, not different, a pair, 





Bishops’ Palace was rebuilding in 1744, a parcel 
of plate fell through the floor in the corner of one 
of the rooms, which by this accident was found to 
be decayed, and was accordingly taken up, when, 


¢. g., two skeins of silk of the same shade and 
quality would ‘‘ marrow ” each other, or two boots 
are “ marrows” to each other. 

S. Ituiseworta Burtver. 
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@ucrics, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Pictures From ‘Don Quixore.’—I am pre- 
paring an iconography of Cervantes’s immortal 
romance, in which I desire to include paintings, 
drawings, sketches, published or unpublished, of 
incidents in that work. The happy possessors of 
such treasures would make me their debtor by 
communicating to me a description of them, or by 
allowing me to see them. S. AsHpes. 

53, Bedford Square. 


Bisnor Berxetey.—Was Bishop Berkeley the 
author of a letter signed “Philonous” which 
appeared in No. 234 of the Spectator? The style, 
the subject matter, and the signature all point to 
his authorship, though I believe it has never yet 
been suggested that it was his production. The 
letter is dated from Devonshire, Nov. 14, 1711, 
and I find that Berkeley had been already some 
time in England in March, 1712. 

F. C. 

Mvsnroom. —In Musaus’s amusing tale ‘ Melech- 
sala,’ which treats of the adventures of Count 
Ernest of Gleichen, translated by Carlyle (‘ Trane- 
lations,’ vol. i. p. 104), mention is made of “a 
flower named mushirumi by the Arabs,” which 
has this property,— 

“That when an Arab lover by some trusty hand 
privily transmits this flower to his mistress, he gives her 
credit for penetration enough to discover the only 
rhyme which existe in the Arabian language for the 
word. This rhyme is ydskerumi, which, delicately 
rendered, means reward of love.” — Hasselquist’s 
‘Travels in Palestine. 

In a note (p. 137) the Latin name of this 
flower is given as Hyacinthus muscari. Is there, 
by any possibility, any connexion between the 
Arabic word and our word mushroom? I am 
aware that Skeat derives the word from O. F. 
mouscheron, mosseron, @ mushroom; extended 
from F. mousse, moss, but I do not quite see the 
connexion. 

Musius (Johann Karl August) was born at 
Jena in 1735, and died at Weimar, where he was 
professor at a school in 1787. He was the author 
of two humorous books, ‘ Grandison der Zweite,’ a 
satire on Richardson, and ‘ Physiognomische 
Reisen,’ ridiculing the theories of Lavater; and as 
he was a humourist his philology should perhaps be 
accepted with caution. Jyo. Hess. 


HouianpD. 


ApranaM Borrett, M.P. ror Hontinepoy, 
1645-53.—I shall be greatly obliged by any par- 
ticulars respecting him. He was appointed on 
the Commission for the trial of the king, but 
declined to act ; was amember of the Council of 


State in 1651, 
Restoration. The following marriage 
(Bishop of London) may refer to him:— 

“May 31, 1617. Abraham Burrell of St. Martin, 
Ongar, Merchant, bachelor, 27, and Elizabeth Butts of 
St. Swithin’s, London Stone, spineter, 18, daughter of 
Richard Butts of Ham Court, Chertsey, Surrey, gent., 
who consents, at St, Swithin’s aforesaid.” 


W. D. Pink. 


3isHops’ VERSION oF THE Biste, 1606.—I 
should be glad to know if any one has a copy of 
the last edition of Parker’s Bible, said to have 
been printed in 1606 by R. Barker, London. The 
late Mr. Francis Fry never saw a copy. Mr. 
Graves, of the British Museum, tells me that 
their collection is without it. I have been hunting 
for a copy for the last thirty years, without 
success, and during that time I have examined 
many public and private libraries all over Eng- 
land, including the collection of Bibles in the pos- 
session of H. J. Farmer-Atkinson, Esq., M.P., 
which is the most numerous one in the world in 
private hands. Dr. Pettegrew, in ‘ Bibliotheca 
Sussexiana,’ vol. ii. p. 327, states that an imper 
fect copy was in the Duke’s Library; but he may 
have been mistaken, as Dr. Moulton was in 
asserting that the last edition is dated 1608. 


but died apparently before the 
licence 





J. R. Dore. 


Sir Jonn Savery Drake, Bart. — This 
gentleman is oamed in the following obituary 
notice in the ‘ Annual Register,’ vol. lxiv. p. 284, 
but cannot be traced in any of the five Drake 
Baronetcies mentioned by Burke and Solly :— 

“ Died 2¢ July, 1822, in her 76 year, Ann Pollexfen 
Prossor, widow of the late Capt. Prossor, R.M., and last 
surviving child of John Drake, Collector of Customs at 
Plymouth, and sister to Sir John Savery Drake, Bt (at 
whose death the title became extinct), lineal descendant 
of Sir Francis Drake, the first circumnavigator.” 

Can any information be given about this 
baronetcy / Siem. 


“Sryremoper.”—Is this (Caxton, ‘ Recuyell,’ 
fol. 41, recto, 1. 21) a known form of stepmother, 
or merely a misprint ? H. H. 8. 





“Broken mosic.”—Can any one give me the 
meaning of, or any more references to, ‘ broken 
music”? It occurs three times in Shakspere, viz., 
‘Hen. V.,’ V. ii: “Come, your answer in broken 
music; for thy voice is music, and thy English 
broken ; therefore, Queen of al), Katharine, break 
thy mind to me in broken English.” ‘As You 
Like It,’ I. ii.: “ But is there any one else longs 
to see this socten music in his sides?” ‘ Troilus 
and Cressida,’ III. i.: ‘‘ Fair prince, here is good 
broken music,” 

Mr. Chappell says :— 

“* Broken music’ means the music of stringed instru- 
ments, in contradistinction to those played by wind. 
The term originated probably from harps, lutes, and 
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such other stringed instruments as were played without 
@ bow, not having the capability to sustain a long note 
to its full duration of sound.” 


In the extract from ‘Troilus’ he remarks that the 
musicians on the stage were then performing on 
stringed instruments, and thus attempts to prove 
his argument. 

R. G. White, 
1865), says :— 


“Broken music means music in parte, as the Servant 
says before, and not as Mr. Chappel! thinks, Bacon, in 
his‘ Essay of Masques and Triumphs,’ referring mani- 
festly to the performance of a band, says, ‘ I understand 
it that the song be in Quire, placed aloft, and accom- 
panied with some broken Musicke.’ In‘ As you L.,’ 
Rosalind, punning, says, ‘ Is there any one else longs to 
see this broken music in his sides?’ i, ¢., to see his ribs in 
pieces or parte, there being plainly no reference to 
strings.” 


Sir G. Macfarren, however, writes as follows :— 


“ It was the custom in this country in earlier times to 
assort the viola together, hautboys together, and shawms 
together, and acollection of one class of instruments 
was called a ‘consort.’ Thus there might be a consort 
of viols, ora consort of hautboys, and at that time it was 
rare, but not entirely unknown, to have a mixture of 
one consort with another consort, and there is a passage 
of Lord Bacon's which refers to the mixture of one 
consort with another consort, and then it had the name 
of ‘ broken music.’” 


in his ‘Shakspere’ (Boston, 


WEYGHTE. 


Francis Bucktry, Gent.—Information about 
this writer is desired. He published :— 
“ A True Relation of the Proceedings, Examination, 

Tryal,and Horrid Murder of Col, Eusebius Andrewe. 
By John Bradshaw, President of the Pretended High- 
Court of Justice, and others of the Same Court. Pub- 
ished by Francis Buckley, Gent. Who was assistant to 
Mr. Andrewe in the time of his Imprisonment, and an 
Eye witness toa!! the said most Bloody and execrable pro- 
ceedings. London, Printed for Daniel Pakeman, at the 

ign of the Rainbow in Fleet Street, 1660, quarto.” 
Title, pp. 77. He may have been an attorney, and 
assisted Col. Andrewe in drawing up his defence, 
which occupies pp. 25-63, and has many references 
to law cases. On p. 6 Col. Andrewe mentions 
“his being in treaty with Sir Edmond Plowden, about 
the conditions of New Albion plantation, of which he 
writes himself Count Palatine, and Proprietor,” 
and “ signifies his purpose of going to New Albion, 
or to Virginia,” of which he speaks again on p. 10, 
immediately before his apprehension at Gravesend. 
What is meant by “ New Albion”? In Speed’s 
‘Map of America,’ 1626, Virginia and New 
England are the two great divisions of the English 
settlements. W. E. Bocxver. 


Stone Sor. (See 1* S. x. 223.)—A corre- 
spondent inquired at above reference ‘‘ the time 
when stone shot ceased to be used in our forts.” 
As nothing definite was elicited in reply, may I 
repeat the inquiry? During the last two years 


a great many stone cannon-balls have been dis- 
covered on the beach and close to the shore at 





Sandgate, in Kent, and last week an unusually 

large one was found when excavating for a new 

sewer in the main road. R. J. Frymore. 
Sandgate. 


Tae Cetts 1x Spain.—Until I read Canon 
Taylor’s ‘Origin of the Aryans’ I supposed the 
Celts, who in union with the Iberians formed the 
people called Celtiberians, to have been originally 
either Gael or Cymry ; but now I may infer they 
were Ligurians (see p. 225, Scribner & ,Welford’s 
edition). If so, were there no Gaelic or Cymric 
Celts in Hispania? Whence came the name 
Galicia in the north-west part of the peninsula ; 
and to what people are we to refer the “ chief 
Cymric roots scattered over Spain,” as stated by 
the Canon in his ‘ Words and Places,’ Pp. re 


Bears’ Heaps Mvczziep.—Can any reader 
inform me why bears’ heads are almost invariably 
muzzled in English heraldry ? W. B.-W. 


Firsotes or Gatway: Martini.—Hardiman 
(‘ History of Galway,’ p. 18) referring to the family 
of Martin of Galway, generally, and I believe 
properly, accepted as of Strongbowian origin, 
says :— 

“Some antiquaries, however, are of opinion that they 
were of ancient Irish descent. O’Brien and Vallancey 
say ‘they are derived from the Belgian Firbolg, or 
Martini, Ir. Martinigh, respectable remains of which still 
subsist in the cities of Limerick and Galway.” 

Where do “O’Brien and Vallancey” ‘‘ say” as 
above? I have been unable to find the reference, 
and Hardiman, as usual, gives none. I have not 
got acopy of the ‘ Four Masters,’ and there is none 
in Western Canada ; but, if I remember right, there 
is something on the point in that work. 

Archer Maprriy. 

Manitoba Club, Winnipeg. 


ArrowsmiTH : Reapnrap.—Were there ever 
artists of these names ; and if so, what period ? 
H. 


T. Arrowsmith, London, sent seventeen miniatures 
to the Royal Academy between 1792 and 1829; C. 
Arrowsmith, London, sent thirteen pictures of churches 
to the Royal Academy, the British Institution, and 
Suffolk Street; H. Arrowsmith sent, 1855, one domestic 
scene to Suffolk Street; and H. T. Arrowsmith, in 
1864-65, sent three landscapes to Suffolk Street. | 


Broupenett: Extoy.—Whose daughter was 
the Hon. Mary Brudenell, wife of William Exton 
and mother of Richard Brudenell Exton, M.D., 
mentioned in Rev. Dr. Lee’s ‘ Hist. Preb. Church 
of Thame,’ p. 626? I have not been able to iden- 
tify her in Collins's or any other account of the 
Brudenells. LIsLe. 


Forts at tae East Enp or Cavrcues.—Can 
any of your readers tell me of any ancient instance 
of the font being placed by the altar, as is the case 
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in a large number of Episcopal and Roman WO 
Catholic churches in the United States? I re- Heplits, 
member one case in England, that of St. Augus- aaa Payee 
tine’s Church, Norwich, Shen this was done, but AUREGIA AND XENIA, 
I think this was a Georgian innovation. As the 8 S. i. 87.) 

custom still prevails in modern American churches,} I would suggest that auregia is a misreading 
I should like to know if there is any ancient pre- | of averagia. Averagium is a word of frequent 
cedent for it. Freperick T. Hiscame. occurrence in medieval charters and deeds, sig- 

Philadelphia, U.S. nifying a service due from a tenant to his lord, 
consisting in the carriage of goods by horse, ox, 
ass, or any beast of burden, for which class of 
animals the generic term is averia. Cowell, in 
| his ‘ Interpreter,’ says :— 

“It cometh of averia, i.¢., a beast, and 80 conse- 
quently signifieth service which the tenant oweth to the 
Lord by horse or carriage of horse. Rastall maketh 
mention of ‘ the king's averages, which I take to be the 
King’s cariages by horse or cart.’”’ 

“ Quietum esse de averagiis,” often appearing in 
charters, indicates freedom from this service. The 
modern word average has wandered very far from 
its original meaning. The process may be learnt 
from Ducange. From having been a service in 
kind for carrying the lord’s crops, &c., it came to 

Benxet.—Can any one tell me whether Sir/| be a contribution in money proportionate to the 
John Bennet, a brother of Henry Bennet, Earl of | holdings of the tenants ; from this it passed to a 
Arlington, was ever a member of the House of | payment for carriage generally, and averagia was 
Commons; and if so, in which Parliaments and for | extended to every loss or injury sustained by the 
which constituencies did he sit ? S. H. B. goods carried. This, in the case of the cargo of a 
: ship, being divided among the various owners 

A.D.: 4 QUESTION FOR 1900.—We speak of niente the value of their goods and the detri- 
something having happened in “fifty-five” or| ment sustained, we arrive at the modern use of the 

‘ninety-two” ; how shall we similarly abbreviate | word “a proportionate amount.” 

1900? I believe that for some years after 1800/ Yenia or exennia is defined by Spelman 

it was customary to refer to “the year one” or (* Glossary,’ sub voc.) as the gifts which 

‘the year seven”; but how did they talk of what, | were offered by the inhabitants of a province 

by parity, would have been “the year nothing”? | to their governors, or to kings and royal per- 
A. R. sonages and other dignified individuals when 


Heratpic.—Can any of your readers explain passing through a district. These, from having 
the following blazon, or tell under what circum- | been voluntary became compulsory, and grew into 
stances these bearings were granted /—viz.: . burdensome exaction, .pmy from which, 

“Sable, on a fesse between two cinquefoils in chief |, Gwetum esse de xeniis,” was deemed a great 
argent and on a mount in base three oak-sprigs vert, boon. Monasteries and rectories were especially 
acorned or, the text letters A B C D EF of the field.” | exposed to this kind of fleecing, as may be seen 

M. G. A. §S. by the quotations in Spelman and Ducange. The 
Besneee’ Geove In a reply headed ‘Hat original reference of the word in classical authors 
— a re at-Pegs | is to hospitable entertainment, or to gifts from a 
o Gate (ante, p. -_ Mr. Ancus remarks | host toa guest. It is also used for the presents made 
red (Roma: 6 a - — So bishops wear | by the inhabitants of a country to an army ing 
rr Coman purple) lores atnleme fnction’:| crag. quotations and rferege in Lidl 
4 Seott’a © Leri ’ : 4 
authorities constantly refer to gloves. Recently, | and Sentts “Lawteen. — Vamenta. 
however, I modelled a statue of St. Richard in the “Queen gold (Aurum Regine) is a royal duty or 
act of benediction, for Chichester Cathedral ; but | Tevenue belonging to every oa, an te bean ~~ 
before the figure was approved by them the De: marriage to the King of England, both by law, custom 
ac yee PP y €4D | and prescription payable by certain persons in England 
and ( bapter decided to have the gloves removed. | and Ireland, upon divers grants of the King. (‘ Lib. 
as, in his ‘English Proverbs,’ gives the fol- | Niger Scac.,’ pp. 43, 44; Prynne’s ‘ Tractate’ on the sub- 
lowing : “‘ What, a bishop’s wife! eat and drink | ject.)—Blount’s‘ Law Dict.’” 
in your gloves.” What can this refer to ? | The work of Prynne is :— 
: Harry Hews. | “Aurum Regine; or, Compendious Tractate, and 
Pair Park, Exeter. Chronological Collection of Kecords in the Tower and 


Farner pE Moytatto.—In a note in the Rev. 

William Bullen Morris’s ‘Ireland and Saint 
Patrick’ (p. 44) we are informed that 
“ The Jesuit Father de Montalto, born 13th May, 1659, 
entered the Society, Sept. 12, 1706, and he was present 
in the church of the Gest on Aug. 7, 1514, when 
Pius VII. re-established the Society, being in his 126th 
year, exactly 108 years since his entrance into that 
body,” 
A reference is given to Cretineau Joly, ‘ Hist. de 
la Companie de Jésus,’ v. 524. I have not this 
book to refer to. Can any of your readers say 
whether these extraordinary statements are capabie 
of proof ? ANON. 
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Court of Exchequer concerning the Queen-Gold.’ 1668. 
4to.”—*‘ Bibl. Manual.’ 

See “ De Auro Reginz,” c. xxvi. of the ‘ Dialogus 
de Scaccario,’ pt. iv.; Stubbs’s ‘ Select Charters,’ 
p. 236, 1870. 

For zenia see Stubbs, ibid., c. xxvii. p. 238 :— 

“Immo, quod quantum inde vel in denariis vel aliis 
quibuscunque rebus suscepit tantum secund»m conscien- 
tiam suam ad scaccarium solvit; exceptis his duntaxat 
victualibus, qua, ipso nomine xeniorum non procurante, 
sibi collata sunt.” 

So after all “conscience money” as a payment 
into the Exchequer is as early as Henry I]. Bishop 
Stubbs bas this explanation in the ‘ Glossary,’ +b., 
p. 531: “ Xenium, a present; more commonly 
written exentum. From the Greek.” 

So Ethelbald (Will. of Malmesb., ‘Chron.,’ 
bk. i. cb. iv.), in his charter of the privileges of 
monasteries, has: “ Nor shall they bring presents 
either to king or princes except voluntarily.” 
There is more in Blount, u.s. The term renium 
has no reference to poor strangers. 

Ep. 

The first of these words is an error of transcrip- 
tion; it should be averegia, 

*‘the Service which the Tenant owes the King or other 
Lord, by Horse or Ox or by Carriage with either: For 


MAPSHALL. 


in ancient Charters of Privileges we find Quietum esse de | 


Averagiis 

* Xenia dicuntur manuscula que a Provincialibus 
Rectoribus Provinciarum « fferebantur. Vox in Privi- 
ligiorum Chartis non ineveta ; ubi quietos esse de Xeniis, 
immunes notat ab hujusmod: muneribus aliisque Donia 
Regi vel Reging prastandis quando ipsi per predia Privi- 
legiatorum transierint; ut in Chart. Domus Sempling- 
ham,’ &c.—Blount tn voc: bus. 

BoiLeav. 


Sr. Parnewt (7" S, xii. 467; 8" S. i. 10).— 
Péronnelle is still in use in French =“ jeune femme 
sotte et babillarde”’ (Littré), to which Gase adds 
the notion of “saucy.” Every change of form 
between Petronilla and Parnell, excepting the last, 
is also to be found in French. See Roquefort, who 
gives us Per(r)onelle, Perrenelle, Pernelle, under 
the last word ; and Larchey, who gives Pernel, s.v 
“Pernard.” St. Petronilla was reputed to be the 
daughter of St. Peter, and, of course, lived in his 
time. This is the only saint of the name which I 
can find in Bouillet and an Italian biographical 
dictionary, for I have no book of the lives of saints; 
but Mistral, in his ‘Mod. Prov. Dict.,’ s.v. “ Pei- 
rounello,” speaks of a “ Sainte Perrenelle, ou Pétro- 
nille, abbesse d’Aubeterre, morte vers 1152.” 
This may be the ‘* medieval saint” spoken of by 
Pror. Skeat as called Pernel in M.E., but pro- 
bably the two were jumbled up together, for the 
original one, as a virgin and martyr, must have 
enjoyed a higher repute, especially as she was 
thought to be the daughter of St. Peter. But 
whether ehe was really St. Peter's daughter, or 
was said to be so because there is considerable 


resemblance between the two names, Peter and 
Petronilla, I have no means of deciding, though 
I incline to the latter opinion. At all events, 
there can, I think, be no doubt that, etymologically 
speaking, there is no connexion whatever between 
Peter and Petronilla (i.¢., the Petronilla of the 
first century after Christ), although Miss Yonge, 
Bardsley, and apparently Larchey, are of opinion 
that the second comes from the first, whilst Pror. 
SKEAT appears to be of the same opinion, since he 
refers to Bardsley, Prtronilla is evidently a femi- 
nine diminutive of Petronius (there was also a St. 
Petronius), and is, therefore, a genuine Latin 
name. Petronius is supposed to be itself a 
diminutive from petro (which is also found as a 
proper name)=an old ram (Riddle, Forcellini) ; 
and, if so, Petronilla is a secondary diminutive. 
See Pott, ‘Die Personennamen,’ second edition, 
pp. 583, 667. Petronius would, I suppose, strictly 
speaking, give Petroni-illa ; but the first is often 
dropped, as in Domitilla, from Domitius ; Livilla, 
from Livius; Varronille, from Varro, though here 
the intermediate Varronius is wanting (but comp. 
Varronianus in Smith’s ‘ Dict. of Myth.’). That 
it is the first i which is lost is seen by comparing 
Drusus, Drusilla. See Pott, p. 129. 

Thue, between the name of the first Petronilla 
and the name Peter there can be no real connexion 
whatever. But with the second Petronilla the 
case is different. Her name may have been bor- 
rowed from the first Petronilla, or it may really 
have been formed from Peter in the form in which 
this name then existed in the parts of France in 
which the Langue dOc was spoken; and this 
dialect was, no doubt, spoken in Aubeterre (forty- 
one kilométres south of Angouléme). For Diez 


| (third edition), ii. 39, tells us that certain Latin 


proper names (and among them Petrus) exception- 
ally formed their acc. in Old Provencal, in on with 
the accent on it.* This gives Peiron, in Mod. 
Prov. Peiroun ;+ and from this was derived (through 
the ‘em. Prironno) the dim. fem. Peirounello 
(=Fr. péron{n)ell-), which, as I have stated above, 
was the Proveng.! name of the second St. Petro- 
nilla, and may, therefore, be derived from Peiroun 
=Peter. But if Diez is right, and Peiron meant 
Peter only in O. Provencal, this is not precisely 





* Diez’s words are “ Verschiedene Personennamen 
flectieren : Nom. es. Acc. mit Accent on, 6, z. B. Karlee 
Kar'lé, Peires Peiré, nach dem lat. Carolus Carolum, 
Petrus Petrum, in der Passion Christi Petdres Petdrun, 
in einer lat, Urk. aus dem xi, Jh. tu Petrus supra 
scriptus, a te Petrone supra scripto Chx. ii. 54." But is 
it so certain that the Petdrun in question was not bor- 
rowed from the acc. Petronem indicated by the Petrone 
in the second quotation ? and was it not used to imitate 
the Lat. Petrum in Petrus Petrum, and so make the 
second word as long as the first? 

+ I am obliged here to give the Mod. Prov. forme, 
because in Raynouard’s ‘O. Prov. Dict.’ proper names 
are not given, whilet Mistral, in his ‘ Mod. Prov. Dict. 
has had the good sense to give them. 
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the case in Mod. Prov. For there Péire (regularly 
derived from Petrum) is Peter, and Peiroun is by 
Mistral given the meaning of “Individu Agé qui 
s'appelle Pierre”; whilst Larchey (s.v. “ Peyron ”) 
eays, “Il est surtout donné, dans le Midi aux 
Pierres agés, chefs de famille.” And this meaning 
would seem to have been derived from confusion 
with some other similar word. Thus it is evident 
from Diez’s words (see note * ante) that besides 
Petrus (acc. Petrum) there was another form, Petro 
(ace. Petronem), and this I have shown to mean, 
in classical Latin, “an old ram.” But this latter 
word had almost certainly long died out, and | 
will not, suggest, therefore, that “ old Peter” had 
anything to do with “old ram,” though the coin- 
cidence is somewhat amusing.* But there is a word 
pairon in O.Prov., given by Raynouard as the 
eighth derivative from patre (father), with the 
meaning of “chef de famille, supérieur, patron,” 
and also in the plur., “ascendants au premier 
degré, les pére et nére.” Raynouard, therefore, 
took it to be patre with the augmentative affix on 


| Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.§can furnish 


(Mod. Prov. ount), though it borrows one (if not | 


more) of its meanings from the Prov. patron=our 
patron. Comp. the Ital. padrone, which is regarded 
by Zambaldi (‘ Vocab. Etim. Ital.’) as a popular 
corruption of patrono (from Lat. pztronum), but is 
more reasonably taken by Diez (ii. 342) to come 
from an extant form patro (patronemt) = patronus; 
while it would be regularly formed from padre, and 
mean big father. 

It is, then, from confusion with this word 
patrons that I believe the Mod. Prov. peiroun to 
have obtained its present meaning. 

F. CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hil). 


Parnell, as a girl’s Christian name, occurs in the 
parish register of Chigwell, Essex, in 1569 and 
1580; and in that of Theydon Gernon in 1612. 

* Petro is, however, commonly derived from petru= 
stone or rock (Gr. wirca). Forcellini says, “* A duritie 
et asperitate,’ though I should have thought rather, or 
also, from wild rams liking to climb rocks (as, ¢.9., the 
mouflon of Sardinia and Corsica), And if this deriva- 
tion i# correct, there would, curiously enough, really be 
an ultimate etymological connexion between Peter and 
Petronilla, 

t Diez tells us (ii. 344) that the suffix on is used in 
Prov. (Mod. Prov., | presume), as almost always in 
French, as a diminutive only. But was this always ao in 
Old Prov. also? Probably not ; for Honnorat distinctly 
states that pairon (to which he algo gives the meaning 
of ancétres) is derived from “ paire et de l’augm. on, les 
gTands parents.”” And even in French saucisson is used 

=a large saucisse. 

t It seems to me that this form might a!so have given 
parron in Old Prov. (pairoun in M. Prov.), and this is 
the opinion of Mistral also, s.vv. “ Peiroun=pied d’arbre ’ 
and “ Patroun.” 

§ Patre=father is also written péire (precisely like 
Péiwre=Peter) in Mod. Prov., so that pairon might also 


have been written peiron, as, indeed, it is by Mistral 
under the word “‘ Peiroun,” quoted in the last note, 


earlier and later instances of its use. 
owe ww. o& We 


Joun Ismay, THE Miser (8 §S, i. 45).—With 
reference to Mr. G. C, Boasn’s interesting account 
of John Ismay, it may be noted that in the old 
churchyard of St. Nicholas, at Loughton, and 
within the limits of the site of the demolished 
church, there is a flat stone bearing this inscrip- 
tion: ‘*The| Family Vault | of | John &Ismay 
Esq' | 1808.” Some five or six feet to the north- 
west of this is a tall, narrow, stone cenotaph, of 
Gothic design, on one pane? in the arcading of 
which an inscription reads :— 

“4. Here rests | the body of | Mary Wife of | Jos* 
French of | Little Burstead | in this County Esq" | Obiit 
Feb"? 11" 1860 | Atat 77.” 

John Ismay’s connexion with Loughton evi 
dently began early, but how it arose I do not 
know, nor does any tradition of him, so far as I 
am aware, remain. w. & W. 


RENUNCIATION OF SporT FROM CoNSCIENTIOUS 
Motives (6" S. vi. 249, 391; vii. 277; xii. 296). 
—The following recent instances may be worth 
recording. Mr. A. F. Hills, President of the 
London Vegetarian Society, recounting his ex- 
periences in the Vegetarian, December 19, 1891, 
says :— 

“More than ten years ago I commenced the experi- 
ment of Vegetarianism, not because I was interested in 
the subject, not because I was in bad health, not because 
I was a hypochondriac or eccentric, but simply and 
solely because my dearest friends had challenged my 
consistency. Inner impulses had compelled me to give 
up bunting and shooting—it was a hard struggle—and 
when I was met with the sneer, that ‘it was a curious 
kind of crose-bred logic that would suffer me to eat what 
I would not kill,’ then in a moment quite as much of 
irritation as of inspiration, I said, ‘If this be your com- 
plaint, you +hall never make it again, I will become a 
Vegetarian.’” 

Lady Florence Dixie, writing on ‘The Horrors 
of Sport’ in the Westminster Review of January, 
says :— 

“ None but those who have indulged largely in sport 
in its many and varied branches can realize the holo- 


| caust of animal suffering that is day by day offered upon 


the altar of sport. I have seen and gauged it to its 
fullest, and I can eafely eay that, save in self-defence, I 
will never in life again rise gun or rifle to destroy the 
glorious Anima! Life of Creation, which, alas! I have se 
often and so wantonly taken part in bringing to destruc- 
tion, 

Kenneto Romanes. 


Genpers or Esciisn Nouns (8 S. i. 43).— 
Pror. Sxeat’s dictum that “modern English 
gender is mainly logical, depending upon the 
thing signified,” will not bear the test when tried 
in any modern English dictionary as to the names 
of animals. Animals are masculine or feminine, 
but their English names are mostly neater. The 
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cases in which our names of animals retain the 
masculine or feminine gender are easily named. 
Matzner’s ‘Grammar’ enumerates the majority, and 
alludes to the quaint fact that mouse and deer are 
frequently used as feminine, even when relating 
to male animals. Fish often are masculine in 
gender when feminine in sex. But names of 
animals and all epicenes aside, can Pror. SkEaT 
be serious when he intimates that child, maiden, 
and wife are neuter in Old English because they 
are “things, apparently, of small significance”? 
A child is neuter in New English, and that for a 
good reason, I think. In all Teutonic languages, 
it appears, the neuter gender does not mean absence 
of sex, but simply sex not expressed. A child is 
neuter when we do not choose to mention its 
sex. In Hebrew, Celtic, and all Romanic languages 
every noun is either masculine or feminine. The 
Norman Conquest did much in England; but it 
did not sweep the neuter gender out of the English 
language, and it did not confine the neuter gender 
to “ objects which are neither males nor females,” as 
old Lindley Murray put it. All I contend for is 
that our neuter gender does not mean absence of 
sex, but simply sex not expressed, and that, with 
certain exceptions, our names of animals are not 
dictated by sex. Indeed, our English speech is 
most chaste and delicate in all matters of sex, and 
likes to use the safe neuter because it implies a 
preference not to allude to sex. Jakob Grimm's 
famous chapter on the gender of Teutonic nouns, 
in the third volume of his ‘German Grammar,’ 
may be very poetical; it is certainly true, and it 
is the most beautiful chapter he wrote. 


C. W. Ernst. 
Boston, Mass, 


Envetores (8" S, i, 126).—These were evidently 
in use in Prussia before the date of the English 
specimen, 1755, mentioned by R. B. P. I have 
before me an envelope, with Frederick the Great’s 
coat of arms in sealing-wax and in perfect con- 
dition, addressed “ A mon Capitain [sic] et Aide 
le Comte de Drummond,” and at the bottom “a 
Potsdam.” The letter it encloses is a small quarto 
sheet, with a curious watermark of a bishop in full 
robes, mitred and croziered. It gives “ Captaine 
de Drummond” a short leave in the following 
words :— 

** Je vous permets trés volontiers sur votre lettre du 
17"* du courant d’aller pour deux jours 4 Berlin et de 
parler avec le Marechal de Keith touchant vos affaires 
en Ecosse. Sur ce je prie Dieu qu'il vous ait en ea sainte 
garde. A Potsdam ce 18™° du Juillet 1749. 

“ PREDERIC.” 
Frepk. Henpriks. 


Tae Mayrore (7 §. xii. 489; 8 S. i. 98). 
—The oak is at times connected with May festivals. 
An old Lincolnshire peasant woman told me a few 
ago that when she was a girl in service at 

intringham, some time between 1820 and 1835, 








it was the custom to ‘dress the lugs of milk-kits 
with leaves on May-morning.” ‘‘ In the evening,” 
she said, ‘‘ we danced and played kiss-in-the-ring 
and such-like games round a May-garland set up 
in the cattle-pasture. The garland was first 
dressed with a piece of mistletoe, sprigs of royal 
oak, and ribbons, and then fixed up on an old 
stump there was in the open field. It was fixed 
flat-way-on, not lying on its rim.” 

This account of a bygone May-tide observance 
is remarkable for two reasons. In the first place 
the use of mistletoe in a part of the country where 
the plant is rarely, if ever, found in a wild con- 
dition, strikes one as noteworthy, and secondly, 
the mention of royal oak suggests a confusion 
between Old May Day and Royal Oak Day. 

In a description of ‘ Village Life in Lincolnshire 
a Hundred Years Ago,’ written by Mr. C. H. 
Crowder for ‘Jackson's Brigg Annual,’ 1889, it is 
stated,on the authority of the author’s grandfather, 
that a milking-feast was formerly held on May 29, 
when dances round the maypole, and old games, 
such as “‘ nine peg,” “ merry holes,” “ Jack in the 
green,” and “blind man’s buff” were favourite 
pastimes. On this day when the milkmaids came 
home from milking they would ornament their 
kits with flowers, and deck themselves with gar- 
lands, and the young men and lads would run after 
the lasses to steal a May Day kiss, a show of 
gallantry which caused dire disaster to many 4 
“meal” of milk, and worked the ruin of many 
** better-day ” coat. PavoniNa. 


Picorr (8@ §S. i. 28).—General Christopher 
Codrington, writing home on July 3, 1691, to the 
Lords of Trade and Plantations, recommends to 
their notice a certain Mr. John Pigott, who had 
recently honourably acquitted bimeelf as a volun- 
teer against the French in the late campaign, and 
of him he proceeds to say :-— 

“ His father as I am inform’d is a Gentleman of Con- 
siderable interest in Ireland, and bath been a very great 
sufferer by the present Rebellion of the Irish, who is 
the former were the Murtherers of his Grandfather. 

This Capt. John Pigott settled at Antigus, 
served asa gentleman of the Assembly, and was 
shot dead on December 7, 1710, while in the act 
of leading a party of the inhabitants against 
Governor Parke’s soldiery. Having mys 
already extracted from the Antiguan paris 
registers and local records all information sppér 
taining to this family for my ‘Genealogical His 
tory of Antigua,’ now in the press, I shall be 
pleased to place the same at W. J.’s disposal. 

Vere L. OLiver. 

Sunningbill. 


In the British Museum Library (press-marks 
515 1. 15/21, 19 h.z./131-132) will be found orn 
of the appellants’ and respondent's cases 1D 
cause en the Right Hon. Richard, Earl of 
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Cavan, and Thomas Pigott, gent., appellants, and 

Robert Pigott, Esq., respondent, 1720 (?), 1724-5, 

fol. Daniet Hipwe.t. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


The name is Piggott, and there are copies of 
the cases of both appellants and respondents in 
the British Museum, though apparently no copy 
of the particular memorial referred to. 

H. H. §. 


“Apam’s Ate” (8 §. i. 47, 119).—The 
querist under this head does not say why the 
term does not appear to him to have its usual 
meaning in the quotation he gives. Perhaps an 
extract from ‘ Paradise Lost’ will help him to be 
content with the only meaning which the ex- 
pression is likely to have in an account of so strait 
a siege as that of Londonderry :— 

After no more toil 
Of their sweet gardening labour than suffic’d 
To recommend cool zephyr, and made ease 
More easy, wholesome thirst and appetite 
More grateful, to their supper fruits they fell ; 
Nectarine fruits which the compliant boughs 
Yielded them, sidelong as they sat recline 
On the soft downy bank damasked with flowers; 
The savory pulp they chew, and in the rind 
Still as they thirsted scoop the brimming stream. 
Bk, iv. ll. 327-336. 
F, Jarratt. 


We seem to be amassing quotations for this, 
and may as well come at once to Lord Tennyson’s 
‘ Northern Cobbler ’:— 

"Ere 's our Sally an’ oe an’ we be a-goin’ to dine, 

Baacon an’ taiites an’ a beslings-puddin’ an’ Adam's 
wine, 

But if tha wants ony grog tha mum goii for it down to 
the Hinn, 

For I weiint shed a drop on ‘is blood, noa not fur Sally’s 
olin kin. 

It is a splendid touch, so true to the nature of a 
teetotaller, who not only will not drink himself, but 
will not let anybody else if he can help it, and will 
send his wife’s brother or his own to the “ hinn” 
for a glass of whiskey. 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. F 


- In Yorkshire, or here in the West Riding, 
Adam 8 wine” is heard as frequently as “Adam’s 
ale,” or even as “ duck’s wine.” 
Herpert Harpy. 


Wairtgatner (8" §, i, 86).—Halliwell’s own 
explanation of whittawer as a “ collar-maker : 
anciently a tanner of white leather,” ought to have 
saved him from the blunder pointed out by Mr. 
Binxbec Tenry. By the way, into what latitude 
ag the “North” extend? Both Halliwell and 
Mr. Terry speak of this word as “ Northern”; but 
80 far south as Leicestershire, at any rate, ‘* As 
tough as whit-leather” is a common proverb, and 
& saddler is known as a “ whittaw.” ©. C. B. 


Cot. Artuur Goopwry, M.P. (8S. i. 68).— 
He was the son of Sir Francis Goodwyn, of Upper 
Winchendon, Bucks, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Lord Grey de Wilton ; born circa 1593; educated 
Mag. Col., Oxford; B.A., February 10, 1613/14; 
entered the Inner Temple, November, 1613; 
succeeded to Winchendon, 1634 ; M.P. for Wy- 
combe, 1621-22 and 1624-25; Aylesbury, 1626 ; 
Bucks, April to May, 1640, and November, 1640, 
till his decease ; colonel of horse under the Earl of 
Essex ; defeated the Earl of Northampton at 
Coventry, August 29, 1642; relieved Marlborough 
in December, 1643; appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the Parliamentary forces in Bucks, 
January 3, 1643/4 ; died in 1643/4, and was buried 
at Wooburn. His wife was Jane, daughter of Sir 
Richard Wenman, of Thame, by whom he left an 
only daughter and heiress Jane, married on Sep- 
tember 7, 1637, at Winchendon, to Philip, fourth 
Lord Wharton, and was grandmother of the well- 
known Philip, Duke of Wharton. 

W. D. Piy«x. 


Arthur Goodwyn had only one child, a daughter 
Jane, married to Philip, Lord Wharton, who had 
Winchendon, where the Goodwyns lived. Arthur’s 
great-grandfather was buried at Winchenden with 
his wife Katherine, daughter and coheiress of Tho. 
Bledlow. Brasses, with shield of arms, still there. 
Arthur’s great-great-grandfather has brass at Woo- 
burn, as his father again. I can give Masor the 
main line from 1463 to 1658, with wives, and 
shield of four quarters. Tuomas WILLIAMS. 

Aston Clinton Rectory, Tring. 


Some information as to this gentleman was given 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. i. 383, 466. Goodwyn’s pedi- 
gree will be found in Langley’s ‘ Hist. and Antiq. 
of Desborough,’ 1797, p. 442. The same writer 
mentions that he died in 1643, and was buried at 
Wooburn, Bucks. One or two of his letters are 
printed in Money’s ‘ Battles of Newbury,’ and his 
portrait appears in Evans's ‘Catalogue of Engraved 
Portraits,’ vol. i. p. 142. Oswatp, 0O.S.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B, 


Arrowroot (8 S, i. 65).—So far as I can 
recollect, arrowroot is compounded of the actual 
root of a plant whose juice or sap was, and pro- 
bably still is, used for poisoning arrow tips. I 
remember some time ago reading in a work of 
competent authority (which I unfortunately cannot 
lay hand upon at this moment) that the root, which 
grew, I believe, in a South Sea island, was reduced 
to a coarse powder by grating, being at that stage 
of manufacture a deadly poison. The stuff was 
then souked fora time in water, which removed 
the acrid and poisonous juice, and when this pro- 
cess had been repeated a certain number of times, 
the then harmless root was dried and further pul- 
verized until it became a fine flour, viz., the article 
known to commerce as “‘ arrowroot.” I imagine 
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the root must be a kind of cassava, but can only 
hazard a conjecture as to this. 
G. H, Evays, LL.D. 
Chester, 


Smovcn (8 §S. i. 68).—A gentleman bearing 
this name was, it will be remembered, engaged in 
the arrest of the defendantin Bardell v. Pickwick 
that morning at the “ George and Vulture.” The 
definition of the word given in the rare first edition 
of the ‘Slang Dictionary,’ known as ‘ Black- 
guardiana,’ is: “Dried leaves of the ash-tree, 
used by the Smugglers for adulterating the Black, 
or Bohea, Tea.” W. F. Watter. 


Smouch is apparently a corrupted form of the 
German mauschel. Grose, in his ‘ Dictionary of 
the Vulgar Tongue,’ has: ‘‘ Smous. A German 
Jew.” Wright’s ‘ Provincial Dictionary’ also 
gives Smous=a Jew, as being used in Suffolk. 
The word is employed by Ingoldsby in ‘The 
Merchant of Venice ’:— 

And while I, like the resht of ma tribe, shrug and 
crouch, 
You find fault mit ma pargains, and say I'm a Smoucb. 
F. C. Birxpeck Terry, 


Surely your correspondent is in error in think- 
ing this to be a vulgar term for a Jew. I have 
no doubt Sir Walter used it as another variation 
of smout,a very common expression in Scotland 
for a small person. It is possible he may have 
meant it as the abbreviation of another Scotch 
word, applied to noisy little children, “ Scara- 
mouch,” no doubt derived from the French Escar- 
mouche, a skirmisher, possibly busybody, noisy, 
restless person. Mowche, another French word 
for a little teasing fly, also a bumbailiff, may 
have been meant. I need hardly add that the 
Scotch borrowed many words from the French. 


W. F. L. 


The English slang for a Jew is Mouchey (Moses), 
in pure Hebrew Moushey. Smouch is apparently 
an alternative form, and Mauschel is the same 
word in German, with the diminutive termination. 

M. D. Davis. 


Proposed Society or Armicers (7" S. xii. 
425; 8” §S. i. 29, 94).—I have the honour of 
bearing on my coat-mail the royal double tressures 
of Scotland, which honourable augmentation was 
granted five hundred years ago. I can prove that 
these arms have been borne by my ancestors from 
father to son down to the present time, not only 
by documentary and other evidence, but by seals 
still extant. 

I understand that the Lyon Herald Office was 
burnt down some time in the last century, when, 
no doubt, my registration was burnt with it. 
But whether it was burnt or not, or even was 
registered at all, is it in common reason or sense 
that I am at this time of day to be at the expense 


of registration toenable me to bear what my forebears 
have borne for five hundred years? To my mind 
it is a monstrous and absurd idea. A stupid unele 
of mine chose to do it some years ago, with the 
result that the Lyon Office gave him, in place of 
the royal tressures, a ridiculous border semée of 
roses and thistles! About the same time a general 
officer, who had earned a title, and who bore our 
name, wished his arms registered. They gave 
him the whole royal arms of Scotland! He scored; 
my uncle did not, With these examples, I ask, Of 
what value is a modern registration ? W. L. 


It would appear from the correspondence on 
this subject that modern armigers are divided into 
three classes, viz.: (1) those recognized by the 
College ; (2) those not recognized by the College, 
but who avow they have a good title to arms not- 


| withstanding the College; and (3) those who place 


arms on their carriages and plate merely from fancy, 
or even hereditary custom, who know little about, 
and care less for heraldry, and are quite content 
that matters should rest as they are. This class 
may or may not be capable of proving their right 
to coat armour at the College. 

Why should not the Heralds issue an authorized 
list of armigers of the first class? Those in the 
second class might, if they so chose, issue a like list 
of what one might, for want of a better name, 
designate protestant armigers, viz., those who deoy 
the supremacy of Garter. The third class could re- 
main where they are, or range themselves on either 
side, according to fancy and capability. I venture 
to think armigers of the first class would be satisfied 
with this arrangement ; those of the second would 
have nothing to complain of; and those of the 
third would be stimulated to join one side or the 
other. 

Cannot the College compreLend the great liking 
of the average Englishman to be placed on a0 
official list? He may not care a wag of Rouge 
Dragon’s tail about heraldry; but only publish a0 
official list, and John Ball is kicked into life. His 
pame must appear in the list, and his interest ia 
heraldry is quickened accordingly. The College 
might then greatly reduce their fees for proving 
coats, and at the same time double their income. 
Let junior and energetic members of that corpors- 
tion note! F. R. A. 


Tatuies (1*S. x. 485; xi. 18, 95; 3% Sx 
307 ; 6 S. iv. 209, 434; v. 35).—This subject 
having occasionally been referred to in the pages 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ I trust you will find space for the 
following communication, which appeared in the 
Atheneum of January 23 :— 

“The English Club, Mustapha Supérieur, 
“ Algeria, Jan. 12, 1892. 

“Tt may interest some of your readers to know thst 

the archaic method of reckoning by tallies is still 





vogue in Pau, While there last November I saw * 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


bundle of tally-sticks (there called ¢ailles) suspended in | Katherine Cooke “ married Sir Henry Killegrew, 

a baker's shop, and * ——* etige Pepe Ben | of Cornwall, whom Lloyd describes as being 
tr eopie ° 

a ss oom The tally-stick ie cut - of the most accomplished men of 

down the centre, the baker and purchaser each retaining | is time, and then follows an extract from 

a half, and when a loaf is sold the two halves are fitted | Lloyd’s ‘State Worthies,’ which might be worth 

together and a notch made across them, the purchaser | consulting : “ Lady Killegrew had three daughters, 


thus keeping an exact check upon the baker’s score. | Anna, Elizabeth, and Maria, Elizabeth was 
Upon any payment being made, a corresponding number | 
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of notches are shaved off. 
“J also well remember in the 
proud, as a small boy, of being allowed to keep the score 


at alocal cricket match in Norfolk by cutting notches | 


on a stick, every tenth one being deeper. The term 

‘ notches,’ for runs, is still often used by modern cricket 

correspondents, who may not have had a similar 

experience, “H. R. Lape.” 
Possibly some of your readers may be able to 

pame other places where the now almost obsolete 

mode of keeping accounts is still retained. 

EverarD Home Coleman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Waters : Nicat Courtsuip (8" 8. i. 6, 96).— 
Night courtship, a custom more honoured in the 
breach than the observance, was, and probably 
still is, common with the Cumberland peasantry. 


“A Cumbrian peasant pays his addresses to his eweet- 
heart during the silence and solemnity of midnight, 





married to Sir Nicholas Lower, another to Sir 


‘fifties’ being very | Reginald Mobun, and the third either died young 


or unmarried.” But in Wright’s ‘ Essex’ (vol. ii. 
p. 440), after mentioning the other daughters of 


| Sir Anthony Cooke, we read ‘‘and Katharine, 
| wife of Sir Henry Killegrew, mother of Henry 
| Nevill.” This agrees with Morant, vol. i. p. 66. 


H. G. Grirringnoors. 


Travian and Frenca Poets (7 §, xii. 507; 
8 S. i. 57).—I beg to respond to Mr. Arm- 
sTRoNG’s last sentence by assuring him that I 
have known an English housemaid who behaved 
like his gargon towards my ‘ Paradise Lost,’ minus 
the apologies, which were not forthcoming. 

HEeRMENTRUDE. 

Roya Boox-piates (8 §. i. 126).—The first 
two plates referred to are undoubtedly the well- 
known book-plates of the Duke of Sussex. 


when every bosom is at rest except that [those] of love | The inscription on the third: “ Friedr: August. 


and sorrow. Anticipating her kindness, he will travel | 


ten or twelve miles over hills, bogs, moors, and mosses, 


undiscouraged by the length of the road, the darkness of | 


the night, or the intemperature of the weather. On 
reaching her habitation he gives a gentle tap at the 
window of her chamber, at which signal she immedi 


H. z. B. O.,” stands for “Friedrich August 
Herzog zu Braunschweig-Oels.” There are some 


dozen varieties of this plate, slightly differing in 
| size and small details ; they also appear in differ- 
| eat colours. 


All of these plates are common, 


ately rises, dresses herself, and proceeds with all possible | especially the Duke of Sussex’s. 


silence to the door, which she gently opens, lest a 
creaking hinge or a barking dog should awaken the 
family. 


ArtTHur VIcaRs. 
Kiyo Ricwarp IIT. at Leicester (7" §., xii. 


“On his entrance into the kitchen the luxuries of a | 68, 161, 238, 315). — John Taylor, the Water 


Cumbrian cottage—cream and sugared curds—are placed 
before him by the fair hand of his Dulcinea...... Though 
lam so far partial to my fair countrywomen that in 


some instances I respect their very prejudices, | cannot | 


couclude this note without representing to them the 
danger and impropriety of admitting their lovers during 
those hours of the night which virtue and innocence 
bare appropriated to repose.”—Note in Anderson's 
“Cumberland Ballads,’ Wigton double-columned edition, 
to date. 


Poet, who visited Leicester in 1639, gives a some- 
what different version of the prediction relative to 
Richard III. He says in ‘ Part of this Summer’s 


Travels’ :— 


“Also it ia reported, that when King Richard the 


Thir went from Leicester to fight the battle near Bos- 
worth, that then there was a man of mean calling (some 
say he was a weaver, and some say a ploughwright by 
his trade), he had a spirit of divination or prophecy, of 


See the night scene in the Ullswater yeoman’s whom the tyrant King Richard demanded some ques- 


cottage in ‘ Waverley,’ chap. Ix. 
JonaTHaNn Bovucuier. 


tions, what the event of that day's fight might be to 
| him, to whom the other (most bluntly) answered, ‘ Mark 





my words, King Richard, that as thou dost ride out of 
the town of Leicester this morning thou shalt hit thy 
right foot against a stone, and as thou returnest thou 

. ,| shalt knock thy heal against the same’; which proved 
and by Este, under the name of ** bundling,’ | true, for as he Army he did strike against the annedle 
will be found fully described in ‘ Marriage Rites, | wall his foot, and after he was slain in the field, he was 
Castoms, and Ceremonies of the Nations of the | stripped, and his body laid cross behind a man on horse- 
Universe,’ p. 171, J. Robins & Co., Ivy Lane, | b»ck (like a calf), and in that vile and ignominious 


1824 \ 99 ; | manner, as they brought his corpse back to Leicester 
signed _ _—— sae ng ge | his head did knock against the aforesaid wall or stone, 


which place I saw there.” 

Kitticrew (8 §. i. 109).—The following F. C. Binkezck Terry. 
Scraps may perhaps be of use. In Oxborne’s Ven. Wittram Carter (8 §. i. 48).—I think 
History of Essex’ it is stated (p. 158) that, J. F. C. is confusing the identity of the venerable 


Ropley, Alresford. 
The custom referred to by Ma. Hype Crarge | 
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William Carter, D.D., Archdeacon of Northumber- 
land, and William Carter the printer. The arch- 
deacon was a native of Durham, educated at Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degree of D.D. in 1544, 
was deprived of his preferments for refusing the 
oath of supremacy to Queen Elizabeth, and escap- 
ing to the Continent, died at Mechlin in 1578. 
(See Gillow’s ‘ Bibliographical Dictionary of the 
English Catholics,’ vol. i. p. 413.) He is not 
noticed in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 

William Carter, the printer, was a native of 
London, and was apprenticed in 1562-3. His 
secret printing press was discovered by the Bishop 
of London, in 1579, when he escaped prosecution. 
Three years later he was arrested for printing ‘A 
Treatise of Schism,’ which contained a passage 
interpreted to be an incitement to the Catholic 
ladies to treat Queen Elizabeth as Judith treated 
Holofernes. This book was a reprint of Gregory 
Martin’s ‘Treatise of Schism,’ first printed at 
Douay in 1578, with the addition of a preface 
attributed to Parsons. The Douay edition is in 
the British Museum, but not Carter's reprint. 
The passage about Judith was construed as trea- 
sonable, and Carter is said to have been put on 
the rack. He was found guilty of treason and 
executed Jan. 11, 1583/4. See Gillow, vol. i. 
p- 414; the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
and the numerous authorities there cited, including 
one of the past volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ 

Wittiam E. A. Axon, 


Stowe has this account :— 


“1584, On the 10 of January, at a sessions holden 
in the Justice hall in the Old baily of London, for gaole 
delivery of Newgate, William Carter, of the City of 
London, was there indicted, arraigned, and condemned of 
high treason, for printing a seditious and trayterous booke 
in English, entituled, A treatise of schisme, and was for 
the same (according to sentence pronounced against him) 
on the next morrow drawne from Newgate to Tiborne, 
and there hanged, bowelled, and quartered. And foorth- 


current through the negro burlesques of the min- 
strel shows. I knew of a cake-walk last summer 
in a small town, suburban to New York, where 
many coloured people have come from the South. 

Ifthe weather is warm the ceremony often takes 
place on a lawn, where a circular track is marked 
out, and in the centre of the space, on a table or 
platform decorated with flowers and evergreens, is 
placed the very large frosted cake that is to be the 
prize of the successful contestants. This enormous 
cake more often than otherwise has been made 
by the joint skill of several of the coloured damsels 
who take part. The gaily-attired belles who com- 
pete draw their partners of the opposite sex by lot, 
and to the sound of music these couples pro- 
menade arm-in-arm with the best grace at their 
command, until, by the decision of the umpires, 
the pair presenting the best appearance “ takes the 
cake,’ 

‘*Taking the cake,” however, has not been an 
unknown practice in England. Halliwell (‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ s.v. ‘* Stool-ball ”) quotes from a descrip- 
tion of the tenets of the Puritans that they were 
not allowed to play games of hazard, “ not even so 
much as a game at stool-ball for a Tansay”; and 
also from Herrick :— 

At stool-ball, Lucia, let us play 

For sugar-cakes and wine 

Or for a tansie let us pay, &c. 
The “tansay” for these prizes would more 
naturally be the cake of the name for which 
Halliwell quotes the recipe, and which Gerard 
mentions in his ‘ Herball,’ than the sweet omelette 
also so called. Brande, ‘ Antiquities,’ tells, from 
“ Aubanus,” of Easter foot-races, where the victor 
won a cake; and elsewhere, under marriage cus- 
toms, quotes from Rev. A. Macaulay’s ‘ History 
and Antiquities of Claybrooke’ concerning an 
ancient custom for young mew of that parish to 
contend in a horseback race for the bride-cake 





with against slanderous reports spread abread in sedi- 
tious bookes, letters, and libels thereby to inflame our 
countrey men, and her maiesties subiectes, a booke was 
published, entituled, A Declaration of the favorable 
dealing of her maieties commissioners, &c., which 
booke also I have caused to be set downe in the Continua- 
tion of the chronicle, first collected by Reigne Wolfe, and 
finished by Raphael! Hollenshed.”—‘The Annales of 
England,’ 1601, pp. 1176-7. 
Ep. MaRsHALL. 


“To TAKE THE CAKE” (8 §. i. 69).—To 
this query a reply from this side of the ocean 
seems to be in order, since, despite some claim to 
the phrase that might be based upon certain old 
English practices, it is more than probable that in 
its present English use it is an imported American 
expression, though hardly an “ Americanism.” 
As used here, in the same sense, it unquestionably 


originated in the peculiar negro frolic known as a | 


“ cake-walk,” popular among the Southern negroes 


and not unknown at the North, and has become | 





| placed on a pole, to be the prize of him who first 
| reached and dislodged it with his stick. I have 
| not the volumes at hand for more exact reference. 

M. ©. L. 
New York, 


In answer to Mr. Terry I may say that there 
is a phrase in Aristophanes (‘ Eq.,’ 277, ‘Thesm., 
94) smérepos 6 rupapods, which seems to corre- 
spond exactly to our expression ‘‘ We take the 
cake.” The Scholiast explains the rvpayovs 
a cake given to the toper who could keep awake 
longest at a midnight carousal. 

Juuian Cortoy. 

C.C,C., Oxford. 

[ Other replies are acknowledged.) 





Mars or Heuwprep Divisrons (8" S. i. 7, 71) 
114).—If Mr. Owen will write to me I can give 
him a list of Welsh Hundreds and tell him where 
some ofthem are. Your correspondent Mr. C. W. 
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Cass questions whether there were any hundreds 
in Wales. They were, of course, not called by an 
English name, but there certainly were cantrefs, 
which meant a hundred villages or homesteads, 
as I believe the English hundred meant. Wales 
wus divided into three provinces—Aberfraw, with 
fifteen cantrefs, subdivided into thirty-eight com- 
mots; Mathraval (i.¢, Powis Land), fourteen 
cantrefs, forty commots; Dinefwr, twenty-five can- 
trefs, seventy-eight commots. In Welsh pedigrees, 
&c., no other territorial divisions are noticed. I 
do not know of a map. Tuomas WILLIAMs, 
Aston Clinton Rectory. 


GLoves cLaIMeD FoR A Kiss: Draw-GLoves 
(8® S. i. 128).—According to Dr. Brewer (‘ Phrase 
and Fable’) the claiming of a pair of gloves for a 
kiss stolen while asleep is a relic of the ancient 
custom of presenting a pair of gloves as a small 
gift for a service done for you. It was at one time 
looked on as a perquisite of those who performed 
a small service ; then as the service became more 
important the glove was “lined” with money, 
called glove-money. Dr. Brewer quotes from ‘ The 
Fair Maid of Perth.’ As regards the game of 
“ draw-gloves ” I regret I am unable to throw any 
light. G. S. B. 


Nares gives the epigram in his ‘ Glossary,’ s. v., 

“* Draw-gloves,” together with two other quota- 
tions from Herrick. He also has— 

In pretty riddles to bewray our loves, 

In questions, purpose, or in drawing gloves. 

Drayton, * Heroical Ep.,’ p- 370. 

He says that ‘‘ draw-gloves” was 
“a sort of trifling game, the particulars of which the 
learned have not yet discovered...... In all...... instances 
it seems to be a game between lovers.” 


J. F. Mansereu. 
Liverpool, 


__Martno’s Sonnet on tue Sonnet (8 §. i, 
87, 135).— You have inserted Wordsworth’s 
sonnet and Sainte-Beuve’s imitation of it. Can 
you find room for another imitation, which, being 
of American origin, may not be known to every 
English lover of the sonnet 7— 


Scorn not the meerschaum, 
croaked 
In ignorance of its charms, Through this small reed 
Did Milton, now and then, consume the weed 
The poet Tennyson hath oft evoked 
The Muse with glowing pipe, and Thackeray joked 
And wrote and sang in nicotinian mood: ~ 
Hawthorne with this hath cheered hia solitude ; 
A thousand times this pipe hath Lowell smoked ; 
Full oft have Aldrich. Stoddard, Taylor, Cranch, 
And many more whose verses float about, 
Puffed the Virginian or Havanna leaf 
And when the poet's or the artist's branch 
Drops no sustaining fruit, how sweet to pout 
Consolatory whiffs—alas, too brief ! 


Housewives, you have 


Waiter Hamitroy. 


&c. : Er cxzTera (8S. i. 66).—I am at present 
reading the Tatler, and, very curiously, the day 
before I saw Mr. Hupson’s note I had read the 
following passage in No. 133 (Addison’s) :— 

“T must not close my discourse upon silence without 

informing my reader that I have by me an elaborate 
treatise on the aposiopesis called an et cetera ; it being 
a figure much used by some learned authors, and par- 
ticularly by the great Littleton, who, as my lord chief 
justice Coke observes, hada most admirable talent at 
an dc.” 
Does Coke really say this; or is Addison only 
poking fun at his readers? I am little in the way of 
noblemen (if I were at the same dinner-table with 
one I fear, like Sydney Smith in the company of an 
archbishop, I should crumble my bread with both 
hands), but is it not the custom to address a letter, 
say to an earl, “The Right Honble. The Earl of 
——, &., &., &e.”? JonaTHan Bovucuier, 


Mr. Hupsoy’s strictures upon the use of this 
contraction should have been aimed at the public, 
rather than the press. tc. stands for the mascu- 
line et cetert and the feminine et cetere just as 
much as for the neuter et cetera, and if Mr. Hup- 
son and others mistranslate it after a list of lords 
or ladies et cetera, instead of et cetert or et 
ceteree, the fault is with the reader, not the printer. 
Et cetera, however, is really equivaleut to ‘‘ and 
so forth,” and thus translated perhaps its employ- 
ment need not be so strictly limited as your corre- 
spondent would have it. The use of etc. by 
the “brilliant lecturer,” though unusual and 
inelegant, is not absolutely incorrect. Cetera is a 
neuter plural adjective, and if literally translated 
the advertisement would run ‘‘ Lectures on His- 
torical, Literary, Theological, and other subjects,’ 
which is perfectly good English. 

Wituiam H. Martine. 


Does it not strike Mr. Hupsown that &c. or ete. 
may symbolize et cetert and et cetere as well as 
et cetera ? St. SwitH1n, 


&c. does not necessarily mean etcetera, It may 
mean et ceteri, or et ceterw, and thus refer to 
persons, either men or women. The word was an 
adjective with the Latins, and I think it is pro- 
perly used in this sense in the Atheneum. 

DNARGEL, 
[ Other replies are acknowledged. } 


Vetvet (7 S. xii. 462; 8 S. i. 56, 128).— 





The list, with references, given at the last refe- 
rence is most valuable. We should be glad of 
more contributions of this kind. I wish there were 
a law that we must all give our references. I 
should be glad to know how velvet is spelt in the 
documents referred to, i.¢., if the MS. spellings 
are accessible. There is a special reason in this 
case, for it is tolerably certain that velvet is really 
due to a mistake, The second v was once the 


vowel u, not the consonantal v (written as u) ; see 
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my ‘Principles of English Etymology,’ second 
series, p. 296, note. The old form velu-ét 
(= velou-et) was a trisyllable, in my belief. 

Mr. Planché’s earliest reference for the word is 
1403, but we are now told that it occurs in 1319 
(Wardr. Acct., 13 Edw. II., 22/14), In my list 
of ‘English Words in Anglo-French,’ second 
series, | show that it occurs in 1361, in 1376, and 
in 1392 (see ‘ Royal Wills,’ ed. J. Nichols, 1780, 
pp. 48, 69, 130). In 1392 it is spelt velwet, as in 
the ‘Promptorium Parvulorum,’ aod this is prac- 
tically a more original spelling than that with two 
os. The M. E. u is of so doubtful a value that it 
is difficult to tell whether it is a vowel or a con- 
sonant, The trisyllabic form occurs in |. 1420 of 
the ‘ Romaunt of the Rose,’ where we have, — 

As softe as any velu-ét. 
Watter W. SKear. 


In the summer of 1866 I spent a few days at 
Stratford-on-Avon. One of them happened to be 
market-day, and in a convenient corner I found 
the very cleverest “cheap-jack” I ever heard— 
quite a Dr. Marigold. Holding up a black vel- 
veteen waistcoat, embroidered with ears of wheat 
and barley, he said :— 

“ Now I'm going to let vou into a secret, This here 
wescut was made for Sir R bert Peel, but by the time 
the fancy-working of it was finished the Corn-Law riots 
had begun, and he daren’t wear it ; that's why I can let 
you have it at the ridiclus figure of —-” 

W. C. B. 


Bowyer or Leigntaorye Baronetcy (7 §. 
xii. 422; 8 S. i. 137).—Sir James Bowyer was 
grandson, not son, of the first baronet, as the fol- 
lowing extract from ‘ A Catalogue of the Baronets 
of England from the first Erection of that Dignity 
until the 4th of July, 1681, inclusive,’ compiled by 
Sir William Dugdale, Garter, and published by 
order of Robert, Earl of Aylesbury, deputy to 
Henry, Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal :— 

“(No.] 844. Maij 18 [1678]. Sir James Bowyer of 
Leighthorne, Baronet, grandson and heir to Sir Thomas 
Bowyer, Baronet (created 23 Julij, 3 Car. I.), surren- 
dring his patent, had now a new Creation to that dignity, 
for life only ; the remainder to Henry Goring of High- 
den in the same County Eeq., and tothe beira males of 
his body. with the same precedency as the said Sir 
Thomas Bowyer enj »yed.” 

This entry raises a curious question as to the 
surrender of a baronetcy, which I now put as a 
query. There are the names, &c., of 865 baronets 
given in the little volame mentioned above. I 
have made an index, but various engagements, 
and, unhappily, failing sight have hitherto pre- 
vented me sending it, as promised, to ‘ N. & Q.’ 
Curiously enough, there are no arms given in 
Burke's ‘ Armory ’ to this Bowyer family. 

Your correspondents seem to be unaware of the 
creation of the Bowyer-Goring baronetcy. 

Y 


S. M. 





Tat Penprett Broruers (8 §. i. 107).— 
Jobn Heneage Jesse, in his ‘ Memoirs of the Court 
of England during the Reign of the Stuarts,’ 
| states that little is known of the subsequent his- 
tory of those who assisted King Charles II. in his 
need. He also asserts that William attained the 
great age of eighty-four, and Humphrey, who died 
in 1710, was the last of the five surviving brothers, 
| The Pendrell brothers, their families, descendants, 
| present whereabouts, portraits, and pensions from 
the Crown for services to the king, have been the 
subject of many contributions to the columns of 
‘N. & Q.,’ for which see 1* S. xi. 410; 2"4S. ii, 
128; x. 306, 419; xi. 337, 418, 518; xii. 296; 
34 §. vi. 188, 400; viii. 501, 544; ix. 21, 70, 
148 ; 4" S. v. 600; 6® S. viii. 166, 317, 351; 
7" 8. x. 26. As regards the tomb in the charchb- 
yard of St. Giles’s in the Fields, and the inscrip- 
tion thereon, referred to by Mr. Pace, a former 
Editor of ‘N. & Q,’ see 1* S. xi. 410 (May 26, 
1855), in his note, says :-— 

“ The tomb of Pendrell now seen is modern ; the late 
raising of the churchyard having so far buried the 
original one as to render the erection of a new monv- 
ment to preserve the memory of this singular character 
necessary, The black marble slab of the old tomb at 
present forms the base of the new one.” 

Thus arises another query. Does the date of 
death, July 8, 1671, appear on the restored tomb! 
If so, it was probably incorrectly recut, as by the 
inscription given in ‘The New View of London’ 
(vol. i. p. 268, 1708), Richard Pendrell died 
February 8, 1671. 

Everarp Home Coremay. 

I have an engraving of the same size and, in 
most important respects, similar to that described 
by Mr. Joun T. Pace, yet differing from it s0 
materially as to show it is from another plate. In 
the first place, to the left of my print (facing it) is 
a cottage and the figure of a man conveying food 
by a long pole (“The nutthook reaching up his 
homely fare”) to the hidden king. On the right 
is a ladder placed against the tree, and in the 
distance a woman and two children picking up 
faggots (“ While busie wife and children gather 
wood ”). Below are the twenty-two lines quoted 
by Mr. Pace; but in place of the sentence 
beginning ‘This Embleme represents,” &c., 18 
the following : “ From the very rare print in the 
possession of A. K. Sutherland, E-q., are to be 
sold by S. Woodburn, St. Martin’s Lane, London 
(n.d.). The print is thus described in Evanss 
* Catalogue’: ** Pendrell, William, of Boscobel, in 
a Tree, 22 Verses [sic], fine copy of an extremely 
rare print, 1651 Claussin.” There seems no doubt 
that Mr. Pace may be congratulated on the 
possession of an original impression of this 
extremely rare engraving. CHaries WYLIE. 


The engraved portrait of William Penderel, of 
Boscobel, to which Mr. Pack refers is not very 
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scarce, and, whatever may be the date when it was 
engraved, I fancy some comparatively modern 
owner of the plate printed a number of new 
impressions, The inscriptions on Richard Pen- 
derel’s tomb in the churchyard of St. Giles’s in the 
Fields had very frequently been printed ; but I 
agree with Mr. Pace that they are very likely to 
become finally obliterated and the tomb damaged 
unless the stone be more carefully protected. I 
fear it is not possible to say where all the five 
brothers were buried. Richard, as we have seen, 
lies at St. Giles’s in the Fields; William (the 
original of Mr. Pace’s medallion portrait) is 


buried by the side of his mother within the ruins | 


of the Cistercian Priory of Whiteladies, near Bos- 


cobel ; Humphrey was, I believe, interred at Blox- | 


wich, near Walsall; John Penderel, who was of 
Beamish Hall, Allrighton, is probably likewise 
buried at Whiteladies ; and George, who was of 
Essington, perhaps lies at Bloxwich toc. Of the 
burial-place of Francis Yates nothing, | fancy, is 
known. While I am writing may I point out 
that the proper spelling of the name of these his- 
torical brothers is Penderel ? 
J. Penperet-BropDuvurst. 
Bedford Park, Chiswick, W. 


Miscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 
Sir Philip Sidney. By H. R. Fox Bourne. (Putnam's 
Sons. 
Ix the “ Heroes of the Nations "’ series, the ‘ Sidney’ of 
Mr. Fox Bourne is entitled to a foremost place. Among 
heroes of all time Sidney stands conspicuous, the balance 
of moral, pbysical, and intellectual worth being almost, 
if not altogether, unparalleled. His virtues are, more- 


over, we elect to think, characterietically British, which | 


to English readers cannot be other than a recommenda- 
tion. A Lancelot in bravery and nobility, he has no 
stain of disloyalty, and he bas the added grace of being 
& poet to whoee poetry full justice has not even yet been 
done. Nowhere, then, could a writer seek « nobler 
subject of biography. Mr. Fox Bourne has every quali 
fication for a biographer. Thirty years ago he told 
the splendid story of Sidney's life. One important 
change of view as regards the relations between Sidney 
and Lady Penelope Devereux, afterwards Lady Rich, has 
to be recorded, but the task in the present volume has 
consisted for the most part in supplementing from 
sources subsequently rendered accessible the information 
previously conveyed. 

That the life has the charm of romance need hardly 
be said. The baldest record of Sidney's career could not 


fail to stir the pulse. Mr. Fox Bourne combines, how- | 


ever, with vivacity of style and a nice sense of propor- 
tion, genuine narrative power. Of the historical events 
through which Sidney moved, of the influence upon his 
mind of the conditions amidst which he dwelt, and of 


the growth and development of his character he fur- | 


nishes an admirable picture, In the case of a man euch 
as Sidney the difficulty is to avoid rhapsody. Tiis and 
other dangers he shuns, and the picture he presents is 
convincing and lifelike in all respects. Of English 
rule in Ireland and of English interference in Holland 
we obtain incidentally an excellent account, and the 


think of Erasmus and his praise of English ladies as 
we read how Jvhn Casimir, when Queen Elizabeth 
Ofte to kits him, “humbly but resolutely refused.’’ 


| picture of the court of Elizabeth is uneurpassable. We 


Of the charge that Leicester poisoned Essex, Mr. Fox 
Bourne eays that there is no reasonable ground for 
| admitting it, and be vindicates the fair feme of the 
| Countess of Eseex from the imputations brought against 
| it. This vivacious and trustworthy biography gains 
| greatly from the illustrations by which it is accom- 
| panied. These, the portraits especially, have genuine 
value and interest. 


i 
| The Browning Cyclopedia. By Edward Berdoe, (Sonnen 
echein & Co.) 
| AMonG Browning interpreters Dr. Berdoe is the most 
indefatigable and exemplary. Une explanatory volume 
| treads upon the heels of another, and if the Browning mes- 
sage still remains as obecure as that of the ‘Shih Ching, 
or Dante, or Henry More, the fauit is at least not with 
| Dr. Berdoe. Never, indeed, bas there been a more 
jane student. Not a commentator that be has not 
read, scarcely a meeting of the Browning Society that he 
| has not attended. A vast amount of information, much 
of it not exsily obtainable, is crowded into the volume. 
which a serious student of Browning will find of in- 
calculable value. Supposing the unsolved difficulties 
which face the reader on the threshold to be all with 
which the world bas to puzzle itself, the task of interpre- 
tation is all but accomplished. Some of our own readers 
should be able to tell what was “ the sole joke of Thuc,- 
dides.”” The“ Mantuan Albert” should not be impossit le 
to trace, Some explanation, eonjectural or other, bas, 
we fancy, been given of “ Saponian strength.” “ Brakes 
at balm-shed, asphodels in bloom” seems to offer no 
insurmountable difficulty. We fancy that a diligent use 
of ‘N. & Q.’ and a little extra application on the part of 
its readers would soon reduce the list. Meanwhile we 
are happy to commend the volume to Browning students 
as the most ambitious and useful in its class yet exe- 
cuted. 


Letters to Dead Authors, By Andrew Lang. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

With a reprint of this work, long out of print, Messrs. 
Longman have begun what we hope is to be a reissue of 
some of Mr. Langs earlier and less accessible writinge. 
On their appearance in the St. James's Gazette tirese 
letters from the living to the dead, as opposed to Tom 
Brown's letters from the dead to the living, made a 
considerable sensation. They have since been frequently 
imitated, but never equalled. Unequal in value and 
interest, they are all gracefully written, and dieplay ripe 
and varied erudition, Our favourites are those to emi- 
nent Frenchmen, especially to Rabelais and Roneard, in 
both of which Mr. Lang ventures to run counter to 
received opinion. The letters to burns, Sir John Maw 
deville, and Herodotus deserves slso to be once more 
read. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited by John 
Bradshaw, M.A., LL.D. (Beil & Sons.) 
| In reprinting in the “ Aldine” series of the poets the 
| poetical works, English and Latin, of John Milton, 
Mesers. Bel! & Sons bave compressed into two volumes 
| what formerly occupied three. No loss of matter is, it 
is needless to say, involved in the change. Every line of 
Milton's verse is, of course, preserved. The volumes, 
moreover, are neither less artistic nor less portable, 
being the size exactly to slip into the pocket with no 
perceptible increase of burden to be carried. So far as 
| regards poetry, at least, a great book is a greatevil. A 
| genuine lover of old literature may love to pore over wu 
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folio Jonson or Cowley, and a slenderly garnished 
purse may compel a man to acquiesce in a huge two- 
volume reprint of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
ever, is the exact size for poems such as these, of which 
& man cannot weary. Dr. Bradshaw has supplied an 
admirable text. We have collated it with the first and 
subsequent editions, and find nothing in it at which 
tocarp. One change we commend to the editor. It is, 
however, against the first edition, the authority of which 
is on the side of Dr. Bradshaw. Lines 491-499 run 
thus :— 
To have revealed 

Secreta of men, the secrets of a friend, 

How heinous had the fact been, how deserving 

Contempt and scorn of all—to be excluded 

All friendship, and avoided as a blab, 

The mark of fool set on his front. 

f But 1} God's counsel have not kept, his holy secret 

Presumptuously have published, impiously, 

Weakly at least and shamefully. 


This, how- | 


includes a baronetage and knightage, and is, in fact, » 

handbook to all the titled classes, A reference to any 

familiar name will show how admirably condensed ig 

the information supplied. 

| L’Artet L’ldée. (Publiée par Octave Uzanne, 17 Quai 
Voltaire.) 

VERY miscellaneous and attractive are the contents of 
| the second number of M. Uzanne’s brilliant periodical. 
It leads off with a description by the editor of the admir- 
| able work in pottery executed by M. Auguste Delaherche, 

Three letters of M. Zola concerning his new romance, 

‘La Débacle,’ follow. An article on ‘La Decoration 

extérieure des Livres’ deala,among other things, with the 
| paintings on the edges of books under the gilding, which 

are, we believe, an English invention. ‘La Renaissance 
de la Gravure sur Bois ’ introduces us to a man of signal 
| talent in M. Félix Vallotton, whom M. Uzanne describes 
| asa néo-rylographe. Some of the designs are marvel- 
lously clever. M. B. H. Gausseron sends a caxserie on 
| new books, and M, Jules Brivois writes on the value of 


The two words “ But I,” which we have place lin brackets, | original editions of the works of M. Guy de Maupassant, 
belong, we hold, to the previous line, the metre = — A most interesting number overflows with illustrations, 
they restore. Very varied measures are employed in Parts IV. and V. of the B . 

J : : - J - anc ° e Bijo on (¢ rran 
‘Samson Agonistes’; close observation will show, how- | & Co.) give in pleasant teens phn greed wernt 


ever, that the shortening of a line under the conditions on 
which line 496 is shortened does not again occur. Milton, 
it must be remembered, did not see his proofs. The | 
Introduction and the Life of Milton are excellent. In|} 
addition to these Dr, Bradshaw has supplied for the | 
first time in any edition of Milton’s works an account 
of the Milton tomb in St. Margaret’s Church, 


Sancho Panza's Proverbs, Selected and Edited by Ulick | 
Ralph Burke. (Pickering & Chatto.) 

Twenty years have elapsed since Mr. Burke's firat col- | 
lection of the proverbs of Sancho Panza was issued in an 
elegant little volume by Basil Montagu Pickering. It had 

considerable success, and five years later reappeared in | 
an enlarged form and with the title ‘Spanish Salt.’ Both | 
volumes are out of print, and a third edition is now | 
issued by Messrs. Pickering & Chatto with the original 
title, Mr. Burke has not confined himself to the utter- 
ances, didactic, familiar, oracular, of the doughty squire 
whose name he uses, nor even to the pinches of “ pro- 
verbial salt ’’ contributed by other characters in ‘ Don 
Quixote,’ He has laid under toll the novelas exemplares 
and other writings of Cervantes, of whose proverbial lore 
the volume is almost an encyclopedia. Spain is by 
general consent the country in the literature of which 
the proverb is the moat conspicuous, and Cervantes is 
the writer who has most successfully worked the rich 
mine, We have here, then, in a delightful little volume 
a treasure-house of knowledge—every sentence in ‘ Don 
Quixote ’ to which proverbial shape or significance can 
be assigned being given. A emall proportion of them, as 
“ One deep calleth unto another,” “ To kick against the 
pricks,’ are Biblical. Most of them are, however, 
essentially Spanish in colour. English translations are 
always supplied, and equivalents in French, Italian, and 
other languages are not seldom forthcoming. The 
volume is welcome. 


The Windsor I eerage jor 1 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
Tuoven the youngest of peerages, the present being 
only the third year of issue, this convenient, well- 
ordered, and accurate volume already takes precedence 
of most of the cheaper peerages which appeal to the 
public. The fact that it does not pay to go to sleep on 
a@ success is once more illustrated, and more than one 
long-established peerage will have to shake itself awake 
in presence of the opposition now encountered. Though 
announced simply as a peerage, Mr. Walford’s volume | 
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| by John Muir, 


Vision of Judgment’ and Occasional Pieces, and the 
tales, ‘ The Giaour,’ ‘The Bride of Abydos,’ ‘ The Cor- 


| air,’ and ‘Lara,’ This, when complete, will be an 


eminently convenient edition, 

WE have received from D. Brown & Co., Kilmarnock, 
the Annual Burns Chronicle and Club Directory, edited 
The directory must be understood to 
apply to Burns clubs only, of which a large number are 
mentioned. Many well-known writers send or promise 
contributions, and the work begins well and will doubt 
less progress better, 


THE next volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s “ Popular 
County Histories” will be ‘Hampshire,’ It will be 
written by Mr. Thomas W. Shore, of the Hartley Insti- 


| tute, Southampton, and will be issued during the coming 


spring. 


Motices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications correspondents 


must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer am such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

A Constant Reaper.—“ Aventurine, a brownish- 
coloured glass, interspersed with small gold-coloured 
spangles, manufactured first at Murano, near Venice” 
(‘ New Eng. Dict."). “ Peridot, a kind of emerald. Same 
as chrysolite "’ (‘ Century Dict.’). 

Errata.—Index to 7% S. xii. p. 544, for “ Robbins 
(A. F.) on Cornish phrases, 206,” read Robbins (R.) om 
West-country phrases, 206. 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ;and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








